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I  nK  lending  cbaj'a4  tei‘i.>t ic  of  ibis  v^ui'K  Is,  ibat  it  ^ 
abonnds  in  li^bi  ami  aiiiiisinu  ivaditi^.  Air  l'banibei‘>,  > 
yielding  to  the  natural  bent  of  bis  ou  ii  mind,  has  not  in*  > 
diilged  in  miiuh  |>rofonnd  tbinlviiii(  or  rom|»reliensive  ! 
views,  bat  is,  as  usual,  anecdotal,  rhlt-rliut ty,  and  jdra- 
saiit.  He  avowedly  makes  no  attempt  to  write  history, 
and  his  biographical  researches  are  as  much  directed  to¬ 
ward  the  illustration  of  peculiar  traits  of  cWiracter,  and  j 
of  the  antiquated  manners  of  the  times,  as  to  the  cleve- 
lopoment,  upon  wider  and  more  philosophical  principles, 
of  the  mental  constitution  of  individuals,  and  the  relative 
position  of  states,  parties,  and  opinions.  Mr  Chambers 
tills  up  a  useful  department  in  literature,  and  contents 
himself  with  gaining  vsome  distinction  in  it,  rather  than 
aiming,  perhaps  unsuccessfully,  at  a  higher  rank.  He 
dues  not  rear  the  solid  fabric  which  constitutes  in  itself 
the  memorial  of  past  centuries,  but  he  contrives  to  clear 
away  many  of  the  defacing  symptoms  that  have  gathered 
on  its  surface,  and,  like  Old  Mortality,  brings  out  into 
distincter  relief  the  inscriptions  originally  written  there. 
Mr  Chambers  is  an  indefatigable  antiquarian,  and  de-  | 
lighted  with  all  the  little  bits  of  lore  which  antiquarian-  | 
ism  affords.  His  chief  pleasure,  indeed,  is  to  present  us  j 
with  little  glimpses  of  the  olden  day,  many  of  which  are  | 
in  themselves  insigniheant,  but  which,  following  each 
other  In  close  succession,  make  the  picture  complete,  and 
carry  us  away  from  the  smooth-faced  present  to  gaze 
upon  the  stern  and  rugged  aspect  of  the  past. 

James  the  Sixth  was  a  weak  good-natui*ed  man.  With 
the  pardonable  partiality  of  a  biographer,  our  author  has 
endeavoured  to  claim  for  him  a  higher  character  ;  but  it 
won't  do.  From  his  bii*th  James  was  of  a  rickety  and 
ungainly  person,  and  the  awkwardness  of  bis  physical 
frame  seems  to  have  communicated  a  similar  awkward¬ 
ness  to  his  mind.  Not  that  he  was  deficient  in  the  more 
common  endowments  of  intellect — on  the  contrary,  we 
believe  him  to  have  become,  at  an  early  age,  what  the 
Scotch  emphatically  call  an  “  auld-farrant”  boy,  and  as 
he  grew  up,  though  Ins  ideas  came  slowly,  and  often  con¬ 
fusedly,  and  were  seldom  of  a  high  and  kingly  cast,  he 
nevertheless  displayed  sagacity,  and  not  uu frequently, 
when  his  own  time  was  given  him,  a  good  deal  of  pene¬ 
tration  also.  He  was,  moreover,  of  a  docile  and  placable 
disposition :  his  resentments  were  seldom  of  long  conti¬ 
nuance,  and  as  his  measures  were  never  very  decided  or 
energetic,  so  his  actions  were  seldom  liable  to  much  cavil¬ 
ing  or  obloquy.  But,  from  his  very  infancy,  he  was  a 
mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  others.  During  his  boyhood 
Buchanan  tyrannized  over  him  with  all  the  stern  tyran¬ 
ny  of  a  cold-hearted  pedagogue,  who  fancies  that,  by  un¬ 
remitting  severity,  he  will  prgve  hbnself  a  noble  instance 
bf  inflexible  independence,  and  gratHies  his  own  paltry 


vanity  at  the  expense  of  .all  the  best  affections  of  our  na¬ 
ture.  In  his  youth  he  was  for  many  years  the  iinyiehU 
iug  prey  of  contending  factions,  who  made  the  possession 
of  his  person  an  excuse  for  governing  the  kingdom  ])rp- 
cisely  in  that  mode  which  was  most  conducive  to  iheir 
OW'D  iiidividiiul  interesis.  VVith  hi>  >pirit  thus  broknu. 
bis  oianhood  thus  cov'ed,  bis  free  th(Mii;ht>  thus  ublitei':i- 
1e«i«  lie  ;ii  In'*!  lo(»k  bis  .spar  on  the  .*^ol(ish  ibrone,  aiij 
as  h.-  reu5,i>If‘i|  this  as  only  luie  sii'p  lowardis  tlie  ir.oie 
enviable  ilii.ine  of  the  hole  island,  he  siieakinuly  foree.l 
himself  to  fawn  to,  !ind  tein|>ori'/,e  with,  Elizabeth,  on 
whom  lain  li  of  hi>  future  foitiines  depended,  even  al¬ 
though  that  sovereign  hod  worked  his  imkiher  nearly  alt 
her  woe,  and  at  length  sullied  her  high  mame  with  the 
murder  of  that  unhappy  lady.  On  his  accession,  James, 
fortunately  for  himself,  found  Knglainl  in  complete  re¬ 
pose,  and  having  dozed  away  the  remaining  years  of  his 
life,  he  died  lamented,  because,  during  the  whole  of  his 
career,  he  had  never  done  any  thing  that  was  cither  emi- 
iieiitly  right  or  egregiotisly  wrong.  In  short,  he  was  a 
king  without  the  spirit  of  a  king.  He  was  a  honest 
man,  iiidiflerently  well  skilled  in  Greek  and  Latin,  a 
faithful  husband,  and  a  true  believer  in  witchcraft.  It 
was  better  for  his  own  happiness  that  he  possessed  not 
one  tithe  of  his  mother’s  geniusor  energy,  for  in  his  own 
country  the  times  were  stormy  and  troublesome,  aitd  had 
he  ventured  forth  into  the  blast,  he  would  have  been,  like 
her, — “  a  reed  shaken  by  the  wind.”  Being  much  more 
willing  to  yield  than  to  struggle,  he  escaped  many  dan¬ 
gers,  and  passively  tilled  up  the  purposes  for  which  he 
was  created. 

There  are  but  few  important  incidents  in  the  life  of 
James,  and  his  biogi*apher  consequently  works  at  consi¬ 
derable  disadvantage.  The  raid  of  Ruthven  is  the  first 
event  of  an  interesting  nature  which  occurs  ;  and  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Earl  of  Arran’s  goveriiinent,  little 
interrupted  the  ordinary  course  of  Scotch  politics  for  se¬ 
veral  years  except  the  king’s  trip  to  Denmark  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  his  marriage.  Between  the  years  1590  and 
1603,  the  turbulent  machinations  of  Both  well,  and  that 
curious  affair,  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy,  were  what  prin¬ 
cipally  interfered  with  the  domestic  happiness  of  the  mo¬ 
narch.  Aided  by  the  recent  publications  of  Mr  Pitcairn, 
Mr  Chambers  has  been  enabled  to  give  a  full  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  account  of  the  transactions  in  Gowrie  House,  and 
succeeds  (if  we  had  entertained  any  doubts  on  the  ]>oiiit 
before)  in  establishing  the  reality  of  all  the  details  of 
that  hasty  and  ill-contrived  plot.  In  subsequently  de¬ 
scribing  James’s  progress  from  Edinburgh  to  London, 
our  author  evidently  feels  himself  much  at  home,  and 
enters  with  all  the  minuteness  of  the  old  Chronicles  into 
the  ceremonials,  feastings,  and  rejoicings  of  that  occasion.' 
The  existence  and  discovery  of  the  gunpowder  treason  is 
the  most  prmniuent  event  in  James's  English  reign,  and 
the  chapter,  in  the  second  volume,  devoted  to  it,  we  con¬ 
sider  one  of  the  best  in  the  whole  work.  The  story  is 
told  simply,  yet  with  much  graphic  power.  In  both  vo¬ 
lumes  there  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  great  abun- 
I  dance  of  amusing  matter;  but  the  fault  of  the  book  is  uii- 
i;  questiufiubly  the  too  great  love  which  It  displays  of  %vah\l 
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facts  and  mere  gossip.  Instead  of  presenting  us  with  a 
clear  and  accurate  estimate  of  the  precise  state  of  Eng- 
landy  both  in  its  domestic  and  foreign  relations  at  the 
time  of  James’s  accession,  Mr  Chambers  prefers  telling 
us  that  duels  were  very  frequent,  favouring  us  with  all 
the  particulars  of  several,  or  rejoices  in  describing  at  full 
length  the  carousings  which  took  place  on  the  occasion  of 
the  visit  of  the  King  of  Denmark  to  his  brother  of  Eng¬ 
land.  But  it  is  needless  to  find  fault  with  a  man’s  na¬ 
ture.  Mr  Chambers  is  not  a  Hume  nor  a  Robertson, — 
he  is  a  pleasant  and  popular  writer. 

We  now  proceed  to  do  our  author  the  justice,  and  afford 
our  readers  the  gratification,  of  a  few  interesting  extracts. 
They  are  not  made  at  random,  as  reviewers  sometimes 
say  their  extracts  are,  but  are  selected  with  some  care, 
as  favourable  specimens  of  Mr  Chambers’s  labours.  The 
following  passage  places  in  a  strong,  though  almost  ludi¬ 
crous,  point  of  view,  the  insolence  of  the  Scottish  clergy, 
and  the  inefficiency  of  the  king,  in  the  year  1587 — the 
year  of  Mary’s  execution  ; 


with  their  favourite  divine.  James  was  so  indignant  at 
their  conduct,  as  to  rise  up  and  cry,  ‘  What  devil  ails  the 
people,  that  they  will  not  tarry  to  hear  a  man  preach  ?*  Rut 
they  all  went  out,  leaving  only  himself,  his  courtiers,  and  a 
few  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  Adamson  now  got  into  the 
pulpit,  and  preached  an  elo<tuent,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
most  inoffensive  discourse,  from  a  text  in  Timothy,  enjoin¬ 
ing  Christians  to  pray  for  all  men.  When  he  was  done, 
James  was  under  the  necessity  of  conveying  him  to  the  pa¬ 
lace  with  his  own  guard,  to  save  him  from  the  vengeance  of 
the  multitude.  Cowj)er,  who  Inad  preached  elsewhere  to 
the  crowd  which  left  the  church  in  his  train,  was  that  after¬ 
noon  imprisoned,  by  order  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  Black¬ 
ness  ;  while  two  other  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  for  insolent 
language  used  at  his  examination,  were  deposed  temjwrarily 
from  their  offices.  A  more  unhappy  instance  is  not  u])on 
record,  of  the  cheap  boldness  displayed  by  the  early  Scotch 
preachers ;  for  here  their  war  is  not  altogether  against  the 
authority  of  their  sovereign,  which  forms  so  specious  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  them  in  so  many  other  instances,  but  against  the 
best  and  most  generally  recognised  of  the  natural  alfections.” 


A  SCENE  IN  THE  HIGH  CHURCH  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  MARY. 


As  soon  as  James  learned  that  they  had  been  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  and  that  the  death  of  his  mother  seemed  to  be  sealed, 
be  called  back  his  ambassadors,  and  as  the  last  resource 
within  his  power,  appointed  a  prayer  to  be  said  for  her  by 
the  clergy.  The  form  of  this  prayer  was  the  simplest  pos¬ 
sible; — ‘  That  it  might  please  God  to  illuminate  her  with 
the  light  of  his  truth,  and  save  her  from  the  apparent  dan¬ 
ger  wherein  she  was.’  Yet,  because  she  was  a  Catholic, 
and  because  the  Scottish  clergy  feared  every  thing  in  the 
shape  of  a  set  prayer,  as  tending  to  invade  their  precious 
privilege  of  ‘  moralizing  on  the  time’  in  their  extempore  ef- 
lusions,  they  universally  refused  to  perform  this  little  office 
of  humanity  for  a  fellow-creature  in  unexampled  distress, 
at  once  insulting  their  sovereign  and  human  nature.  James, 
touched  in  his  innermost  heart  by  their  unkindness,  ap¬ 
pointed  Patrick  Adamson,  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  one  of  the  most  learned  scholars  and  best  poets 
of  his  time,  to  preach  on  the  3d  of  February  in  the  princi¬ 
pal  church  of  the  capital,  and  to  remember  the  queen  in 
nis  prayers.  The  king  probably  thought  that  he  might  at 
least  have  the  appointed  office  performed  in  the  church 
where  he  himself  usually  sat ;  yet,  even  in  this  object,  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  by  the  clergy  to  disappoint  him. 

“  There  was  something  ludicrous  in  the  scen£  which  took 
place  in  the  High  Church  in  consequence  of  this  insolence; 
at  least,  it  appears  ludicrous  in  the  eyes  of  a  different  age. 
When  the  king  entered  his  seat,  he  found  the  pulpit  pos¬ 
sessed,  not  by  his  complying  friend  the  archbishop,  but  by  i 
a  pert  young  coxcomb  of  the  name  of  Cowper,  who  was  not 
yet  invested  with  the  orders  of  a  clergyman,  but  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  licentious  custom  of  the  Scottish  church  in 
that  age,  was  nevertheless  permitted  to  exercise  ins  func¬ 
tions,  and  even  to  take  a  part  jii  the  regular  routine  of  du¬ 
ties  in  the  principal  church  of  Edinburgh.  Seeing  that  an 
Insult  was  intended,  but  at  the  same  time  willing  to  avoid 
a  collision  with  men  whom  he  had  so  much  reason  to  feai*, 
James  called  out,  ^  IVIaster  John,’  (the  usuaI  way  of  desig¬ 
nating  a  clergyman  in  his  time,)  ‘  that  place  was  destined 
for  another ;  you  must  come  down.’  Cowper  answered  that 
he  ha<l  come  prepared  to  preach,  it  being  his  ordinary  day’^, 
and,  if  it  were  his  majesty’s  will,  ‘  he  would  fain  do  God’s 
work.’  The  king  replied,  ‘  I  will  not  hear  you  this  day  ; 

I  command  you  to  come  down,  and  let  Mr  Patrick  Adam¬ 
son  ^me  up  and  preach.’  Still  Cowper  parlied  for  per¬ 
mission  to  remain  where  he  wiis,  till  at  last  the  king  good- 
naturedly  said,  ‘that  since  he  was  there,  he  might  go  on, 
provided  he  would  obey'  the  charge,  and  pray  for  his  mo¬ 
ther.’  To  this  Cowper  replied,  ‘  that  he  would  do  as  the 
Spirit  of  God  should  direct  him  ;*  when  James,  well  know¬ 
ing  what  effects  would  result  from  such  a  pseudo  inspira¬ 
tion,  peremptorily  commanded  him  to  descend.  At  that 
moment,  the  king’s  guard  advancing  to  enforce  his  orders, 
Cowper  gave  a  thump  on  the  pulpit  with  his  fist,  and  told 
the  king  that  ‘  that  day  should  witness  against  him  in  the 
great  day  of  the  Lord.*  He  then  descended,  exclaiming,  in 
the  true  style  of  a  Preshvterian  seer  of  the  time,  ‘  Woe  be 
to  thee,  O  Edinburgh,  for  the  last  of  thy  plagues  shall  be 
worse  than  the  first !’  The  |>eople,  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  nayiiig  a  sincere  and  senseless  regard  to  every  thing  which 
fell  from  their  preachers,  uttered  a  loud  and  universal  howl 
at  this  denunciation,  and  ro'^o  up  to  leave  the  church  alouif 


Our  next  extract  contains  an  attempt,  and,  on  the 
whole,  a  fair  one,  on  the  part  of  his  biographer,  to  rescue 
James  from  the  charge  of  overweening  superstition  ; 


JAMES  S  BELIEF  IN  WITC  HCR AFT. 


“  One  of  the  most  prominent  charges  brought  against  the 
intellect  of  King  James,  is  his  belief  in  witclicraft ;  and  an 
allusion  to  his  famous  book  on  Demonology,  is  a  favourite 
way  of  ])ointing  an  epigrammatic  sentence  against  him. 
Many  who  never  read  his  book,  take  it  upon  them,  from 
the  changed  opinions  of  the  age  regarding  witchcraft,  to 
sneer  at  him  for  giving  his  countenance  to  so  base  a  super¬ 
stition.  But  how  easy  it  is  for  a  small  mind,  amidst  the 
means  and  appliances  of  a  late  age,  to  assume  a  superiority 
over  the  picture  of  a  great  one  struggling  with  the  sloughs 
and  shadows  of  a  foi*mer  and  darker  time  ! 

“  The  true  way  of  considering  the  case  is  this.  There 
are  some  matters  of  opinion,  in  which  no  mind  is  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  its  age.  Witchcraft  was  one  of  these  till  within 
tlie  last  hundred  years.  It  is  quite  observable  that  all  the 
best  informed  intellects,  both  in  Scotland  and  England, 
sanctioned  that  superstition,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Re¬ 
volution.  The  cause  is  the  same  with  that  which  renders 
a  great  mind  equally  capable  of  religious  fervour  with  tlie 
meanest  and  most  confined.  Wherever  it  is  looked  upon  as 
a  duty  to  exempt  any  thing  from  the  ordinary  modes  of 
reasoning,  then  no  wonder  that  all  kinds  of  intellect 
alike  receive  it  without  hesitation.  Such  wrs  the  case 
with  witchcraft  about  200  y’^ears  ago;  it  was  an  essential 
thing  in  the  religious  creeds  of  all  orders  of  the  people ; 
to  deny  it  was  blasphemy^,  or  at  least  disrespect  for  the  dicta 
of  Scripture.  Surely  it  is  a  very  strange  thing  that  a  man, 
who  fulfilled  in  his  life  and  opinions  the  whole  idea  of  a 
good  Christian,  according  to  the  views  entertfiined  of  that 
character  in  his  own  time,  should,  at  the  distance  of  200 
years,  have  so  much  discounted  from  his  merit  on  one  hand 
tor  superstition,  so  much  on  another  for  ignorance,  and  thus 
be  left  with  a  miserable  fragmentary  reversion  of  what  was 
originally  a  very  good  repute! 

“  But  while  James  merits  this  general  exculpation  from 
the  charge  of  undue  superstition,  the  ‘  Dsemonologie’  which 
he  compiled  on  the  subject  is  in  itself  a  very^  strong  parti¬ 
cular  one.  This  work  is  by  no  means  what  is  generally 
supposed,  a  treatise  written  as  a  piece  of  special  pleading,  to 
prove  the  existence  of  witchcraft,  and  to  impress  thatbeliet 
more  firmly  on  the  public  mind.  It  is  a  sort  oi'Jeu  (rt^y^rit, 
the  play  of  a  scholarly  mind  on  a  subject  much  beneath  it ; 
and  instead  of  being  an  argument  all  on  one  side,  it  is  a 
dialogue  between  a  person  who  is  unwdlling  to  believe  in 
witchcraft,  and  one  who  does  believe  in  it  ;  and  rather  a 
statement  of  all  the  reasons  pro  and  con,  than  any  thing 
else.  There  is  much  piety  in  the  book,  much  quotation  ot 
Scripture,  much  acute  and  sensible  observation  ;  but  though 
the  writer  evidently  believes  in  the  pseudo  art  which  forms 
the  subject  of  the  treatise,  and  gives  the  last  word  on  all 
occasions  to  the  dialogist  who  believes  in  it,  I  cannot  allow 
that  the  result  of  the  whole  is  to  give  a  mean  view  ol  the 
intellect  of  the  writer,  or  to  entitle  him  to  the  sneers  which 
are  so  frequently'  aimed  at  him  hy  modern  writers,  and  by 
others  who  are  totally  unac4|iialiited  in  general  with  the 
real  nature  of  what  they  are  professing  to  despise.” 


'  There  Is  something  primitive  and  \*ef  affecting  in  the 
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manner  in  which  James  prepared  his  Scottish  subjects  for 
his  departure  to  England  : 

James’s  farewell  to  Scotland. 

«  On  the  .succeeding  Sunday,  April  S,  he  attended  public 
worship  in  the  principal  church  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  a  formal  farewell  of  his  peojde.  The  minister, 
Mr  John  Hall,  took  occasion  to  point  out  the  great  mercies 
of  God  towards  his  Majesty,  among  which  his  peaceable 
succession  to  the  throne  of  England  was  none  of  the  least 
conspicuous.  ‘  Tliis,*  he  said,  ‘  was  God’s  own  proper 
work ;  for  who  could  else  have  directed  the  hearts  of  so  nu¬ 
merous  a  people,  with  such  an  unanimous  consent,  to  follow 
the  way  of  right  ?’ 

“  At  the  end  of  the  sermon,  James  rose  up  in  his  seat, 
and  delivered  the  following  speech  to  the  congregation  :  — 
‘  Because  that  your  preacher  has  spoken  something  in  the 
harangue  and  discourse  to  the  people,  that  as  ye  have  mat¬ 
ter  by  my  presence  to  rejoice,  sjie  ye  have  also  matter  by  my 
absence  to  be  sorrowful ;  but  I  say  it  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing 
not  only  to  me,  but  to  all  them  that  love  my  standing  ;  for 
this  cause  I  thocht  gude  tospeak  to  all  gude  people  of  all  ranks, 
that  ye  may  know  it  was  never  my  intention  to  usurp  your 
crown,  but  being  als  lineally  descended  heir  to  the  crown 
of  England  as  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  as  I  was  born 
richteous  heir  of  the  ane,  sae  am  I  richteous  and  mair 
richteous  of  the  other ;  and  as  my  love  could  never  be  fra 
that  country,  sae  now  my  expectations  Imve  never  been 
fcustrat ;  and  as  your  preachers  have  said  baith  learnedly 
and  wisely,  gif  now  my  love  be  less  for  you,  my  peojde, 
what  micht  ye  think  of  me,  but  that  1  be  ane  troker  of 
kingdoms  ?  Ye  maun  put  ane  difference  betwixt  ane  king 
lawfully  callit  to  a  kingdom  and  ane  usurj»er  of  ane  king¬ 
dom,  as  the  King  of  France  came  sometime  (lately)  fraeane 
kingdom  to  ane  other,  sometime  fra  France  to  Pow,  and 
fra  Pow  to  France,  and  could  not  bruik  baith ;  as  my 
richt  is  urnted  in  my  person,  for  my  marches  are  united  by 
land  and  not  by  sea,  sae  that  there  is  no  difference  betwdxt 
them.  There  is  nae  mair  difference  betwixt  London  and 
Edinburgh,  yea  not  sae  moikle,  than  there  is  betwixt  In¬ 
verness  or  Aberdeen  and  P^dinburgh,  for  all  our  marches 
are  dry,  and  there  is  nae  ferries  betwixt  them.  But  my 
course  maun  be  betwixt  baith — to  establish  peace,  and  reli¬ 
gion,  and  wealth  betwixt  baith  the  countries,  and  as  (xod 
has  joined  the  trust  of  baith  the  kingdoms  in  my  person, 
sae  ye  may  be  joined  in  wealth,  in  religion,  in  hearts  and 
affections ;  and  as  the  ane  country  has  wealth,  and  the  other 
has  multiUide  of  men,  sae  ye  may  pairt  the  gifts,  and  every 
ane  do  as  they  may  to  help  other.  And  as  God  has  removit 
me  to  ane  greater  power  than  I  had,  sae  I  maun  endeavour 
myself  to  nourish  and  establish  religion,  and  to  tak  away 
the  corrujdions  of  baith  countries.  And,  on  the  other  part, 
ye  mister  not  doubt,  but  as  I  have  ane  body  as  able  as  ony 
king  in  Europe,  whereby  I  am  able  to  travel,  sae  I  sail 
vizzie  you  every  three  year  at  the  least,  or  ol’ter,  as  I  sail 
have  occasion,  (for  sae  I  have  written  in  my  huke  direct  to 
my  son,  and  it  war  a  shame  to  me  not  to  perform  that  thing 
that  1  have  written,)  that  I  may  with  my  awin  mouth 
take  a  compt  of  justice,  and  of  them  that  are  under  me,  and 
that  you  yourselves  may  see  and  hear  me,  and  fra  the  mean¬ 
est  to  the  greatest  have  access  to  my  person,  and  pour  out 
j’our  comjdaints  in  my  bosom.  This  sail  ever  be  my  course. 
Therefore,  think  not  of  me  as  of  ane  king  going  fra  ane 
part  to  ane  other,  but  of  ane  king,  lawfully  callit,  going 
tra  ane  part  of  the  isle  to  ane  other,  that  sae  your  comfort 
may  be  the  greater;  and  where  1  thocht  to  have  employed 
you  with  your  arms,  I  now  employ  only  your  hearts,  to 
the  gude  prospering  of  me  in  my  success  and  journey.  1 
have  nae  mair  to  say,  but  pray  for  me.’ 

“  The  effect  of  tli  is  harangue  was  such  as  to  dissolve  the 
assemblage  in  tears ;  for,  however  unpoj)ular  some  of  James’s 
measures  had  been,  espec/ially  those  connected  with  tin; 
church,  his  (*asy  and  kindly  manners,  and  his  sincere  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  jmblic  interests,  had  rendered  him  very  much, 
and  very  generally,  beloved  in  Scotland.  He  himself  was 
sensil)]y  moved,  in  return,  by  these  marks  of  the  affection 
ot  his  subjects  ;  and,  when  the  imigistrates  afterwards  came 
to  receive  his  commands,  he  sjioketo  them  in  the  most  ten¬ 
der  and  affeeliunate  manner,  assuring  them,  that  as  his 
power  to  befriend  them  was  now  increased,  so  also  was  his 
inclination.” 

lo  these  extracts,  we  subjoin  a  few  miscellaneous  anec¬ 
dotes  : 

-ANECDOTES  OF  KINO  JAMES. 

Walton,  in  his  Life  of  Dr  Donne,  relates  a  delightful 


anecdote  of  James.  Dr  Donne  was  so  fond  of  London,  on 
account  of  its  having  been  the  scene  of  his  birth  and  educa¬ 
tion,  and  from  the  <lelight  he  experienced  in  the  society  of 
an  old-established  circle  of  friends,  that  he  refused  a  num¬ 
ber  of  country  benefices  that  were  offered  to  him.  At  last, 
the  Deanery  of  St  Paul’s  falling  vacant,  James  found  an 
opportunity  of  giving  him  his  heart’s  content.  Having  or¬ 
dered  the  Doctor  to  attend  at  dinner,  ‘  When  his  Majesty 
had  sat  down,  before  he  had  eat  any  meat,  he  said,  after  his 
pleasant  marmery  *  Dr  Donne,  I  have  invited  vou  to  din¬ 
ner,  and,  though  you  sit  not  down  with  me,  yet  I  will  carve 
to  you  of  a  dish  that  1  know  you  love  well ;  for,  knowing 
you  love  I^ondon,  I  do  therefore  make  you  Dean  of  St 
l\au)’s ;  and,  when  I  have  dined,  then  do  you  take  your 
beloved  dish  home  to  your  study,  say  grace  there  to  yoiir- 
sell'i  and  much  good  may  it  do  to  you  !* 

“  In  other  of  his  sayings,  if  not  wit,  there  is  evidence  of 
a  mind  alive  to  obyervatioii,  and  capable  of  using  it.  Of 
this  sort  is  the  apophthegm  which  he  made  use  of,  in  re¬ 
commending  a  country  life  to  his  gentry,  in  preference  to 
dwelling  at  London  :  ‘  Gentlemen,*  such  is  said  to  have 
been  his  address ;  ‘  at  I^ondoii  you  are  like  ships  at  sea, 
which  show  like  nothing  ;  but  in  your  country  villages,  you 
are  like  ships  in  a  river,  which  show  like  great  things.* 
The  illustration  here  is  excellent.  There  was  something 
better  still  in  the  saying  he  uttered,  in  the  Bodleian  Li¬ 
brary  at  Oxford,  where,  on  a  visit  in  KifKj,  he  took  his  de¬ 
gree  as  Doctor  in  all  faculties.  Remarking  the  little  chains 
with  which  all  the  books  were  bound  to  their  shelves,  he 
said,  ‘  I  would  wish,  if  ever  it  be  my  lot  to  be  carried  caj)- 
tive,  to  he  shut  up  in  this  prison,  to  be  bound  with  these 
chains,  and  to  spend  my  life  with  those  fellow-captives  which 
stand  here  chained  1’  Here  we  find  the  native  propensity 
of  the  monarch,  which  was  to  learning,  not  to  sovereignty, 
breaking  resistlessly  through  the  artificial  character  he  w'ore, 
and  affoi'ding  us  a  delightful  peep  into  the  inner  recesses  of 
the  man.  The  saying  looks  like  a  Pythagorean  recollection 
of  a  former  state ;  as  if  he  had  all  at  once  forgot  that  he  was 
now  a  king,  and,  as  the  Samian  sage  remembered  having 
been  a  sohlier  in  the  Trojan  war,  suddenly  awakened  to  the 
idea  that  he  had  formerly  been  a  doctor  of  divinity,  accus¬ 
tomed,  in  dim  college  libraries,  to  bend  daily  over  solemn 
deeply  folios,  ribheil  in  the  back,  and  breathing  the  dust 
of  ages  from  every  moth- worn  pore. 

‘‘  In  a  curious  collection  of  jests,  printed  in  the  year  IGiO, 
and  to  Avhich  the  name  of  Archy  Armstrong  is  prefixed  as 
a  decoy,  there  occurs  an  anecdote  which  shows  that  .lames 
was  not  uniformly  accessible  to  the  flattery  of  his  courtiers. 
Two  gentlemen,  noted  for  Jigility,  trying  to  out-jump  eacli 
other  ni  his  presence,  he  said  to  the  individual  who  jumped 
farthest,  ‘  And  is  this  your  best?  Why, man,  when  I  was 
a  young  man,  I  would  have  out-leaped  this  myself.*  An 
old  practised  courtier,  who  stood  by,  thought  this  a  good 
opportunity  of  ingratiating  himself  with  his  master,  and 
struck  in  with,  ‘  That  yon  would,  Sir;  I  have  seen  your 
^Majesty  leap  much  farther  myself.’— ‘  O’  my  soul!*  (pioth 
the* king,  as  his  usual  phrase  was,  ‘thou  liest;  1  wouldy 
indeed,  have  leapt  much  farther,  but  I  never  could  leap  so 
far  by  two  or  three  feet.* 

“King  James,  about  to  knight  a  Scottish  gentleman, 
asked  his  name,  who  made  answer,  his  name  was  Edward 
Riidry  Hndrinblas  Tripjdin  Hipplas.  ‘  How,  how?’ 
(pioth  the  king.  Rejdies  the  gentleman  as  before,  ‘  Edward 
lludry  Iludrinhlas  Tripplin  Ilipplas,*  The  king,  notable 
to  retain  in  memory  such  a  long,  and  withal  so  confusedly 
heaped-iip  name,  ‘  Prithee,’  said  he,  ‘rise  up,  and  call  thy¬ 
self  Sir  what  thou  wilt and  so  dismissed  him.” 

To  the  above,  we  cannot  help  adding  the  following 
anecdote,  which  speaks  volumes  for  the  real  goodness  of 
James’s  heart  : 

INSTANCE  OF  JAMEs’s  :sr AGNANIMITY. 

“  These  nnjdeasant  circninstanc(?s,  joined  to  the  pains  of 
various  acute  diseases,  s(*em  to  have  iK'arly  broken  the  for¬ 
merly  serene  temper  of  the  king ;  and  he  is  siiid,  by  Wil¬ 
son,  to  have  given  way,  at  this  time,  to  the  following,  among 
other  instances  of  ill  humour.  It  being  one  day  neces¬ 
sary  t(»  refer  to  some  jiapers  of  iinjiortance  relating  tu  his 
negotiations  with  Spain,  which  had  not  been  for  some  time 
in  his  hands,  he  set  hiinsidf  to  ri'collect  when*,  or  in  whose 
hands,  he  had  deposited  them  ;  hot,  probably,  from  the  dis- 
t(?mt>ered  condition  of  his  mind,  was  unable  for  a  long 
while  to  come  to  any  conclusion  regarding  them.  At 
hmgth,  it  struck  him  that  he  hudgiv(‘n  the  papers  to  .John 
(j  ib,  one  of  his  old  Scotch  servants  Gib,  however,  denied 
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liavilig  ever  received  tliem.  The  kin^f  stormed  at  this,  and 
persisted  in  asseverating  that  Gib  must  liave  them ;  which 
caused  the  man  to  throw  himself  at  his  Majesty’s  feet,  and 
offer  himself  for  immediate  death  in  the  event  of  its  being 
found  that  he  had  told  an  untruth.  James  not  only  disre¬ 
garded  the  asseveration,  but  was  actually  provoked,  in  the 
heat  of  the  moment,  to  give  Gib  a  kick  in  passing.  On 
this  the  servant  rose  up,  with  dignified  and  just  anger,  and 
said  to  the  king,  “  Sir,  I  have  served  you  from  my  youth, 
and  you  never  found  me  unfaithful;  1  have  not  deserved 
this  from  you,  nor  can  I  live  longer  with  you  with  this 
disgrace :  fare- ye- well,  sir ;  I  will  never  see  your  face  more.* 
And  accordingly  he  left  the  royal  presence,  took  horse  for 
London,  and  was  soon  far  on  his  way.  'I’his  unhappy  af¬ 
fair  was  no  sooner  talked  of  in  the  court,  than  it  came  to 
the  ears  of  Endymion  Porter,  another  of  James’s  confiden¬ 
tial  servants,  who,  immediately  recollecting  that  the  king 
had  given  him  the  papers,  went  and  brought  them  to  his 
Majesty.  The  behaviour  of  the  monarch,  on  discovering 
his  mistake,  showed  that  a  generous  nature  wjis  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  all  bis  absurditief?.  He  i  mined  lately  called  for  Gib*. 
Answer  was  made  that  he  bad  gone  to  Ti*»ndoTi,  ‘  rbeo 
let  him  bp  overtaken,  and  cidb*d  back  u  itball  exiMMlitiiot/ 
crieil  the  king,  ‘  for  1  protest  I  sball  lo'vn*  again  eat,  drink, 
or  sl»H*p,  fill  I  see  him  again.*  (iib  being  ac-cordioglx 
brought  buck,  .luines  knelt  down  upon  bis  knees  before  bim 
(cvFdite,  jfosttri !  \  uiiil,  ‘  >\’itb  u  gruv**  uod  sober  fiote,’  us 
VV’^ilsori  relates  the  story,  ‘  entreated  bis  pardon,  declaring 
he  should  not  rise  till  he  obtained  it.’  Gib,  )nit  t<>  sbaine 
by  this  strange  reversal  of  postnivs,  endeavoured  to  rai>e 
hill  master;  but  James  would,  upon  no  account,  rise  till 
‘he  heard  the  words  of  ahsuliition  pronounced.’  It  is 
added,  that  he  made  (lib  no  loser  by  the  temporary  deinis.* 
sioii  of  his  place.  Could  any  thing  give  a  more  humiliating' 
view  of  the  character  of  the  monarch  ?*’  * 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr  Chambers,  with  a  hope, 
that  he  will  persevere  in  his  meritorious  and  entertaining- 
exertions,  which,  from  the  encouragement  they  have  al¬ 
ready  received,  will,  we  have  little  doubt,  be  ultimately 
crowned  with  the  success  they  deserve. 


Songs  of  the  A  ffectiom :  with  other  Poems,  By  Felicia 

Piemans.  Edinburgh.  William  Blackwood.  1830. 
J  2mo.  Pp.  259. 

This  is  a  volume  full  of  the  beautiful  thoughts  of  a 
truly  elegant  and  su|H*rior  mind.  To  enter,  at  this  time 
of  day,  into  any  exposition  of  the  genius  of  Felicia  He- 
mans,  would  be  a  work  of  most  immense  supererogation. 
Her  name  and  writings  are  now  familiar  every  where ; 
and  as  long  as  exquisite  sensibility,  the  most  delicate  re* 
linemen t,  and  the  richest  fancy,  continue  to  be  qualities 
which  command  our  love  and  admiration,  so  long  will 
the  authoress  of  the  “  Voice  of  Spring,”  and  the  “  Trea- 
fures  of  the  Deep,”  continue  to  enjoy  the  reputation  which 
is  now  her  own. 

The  “  Songs  of  the  Affections”  consist  of  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  miscellaneous  poems,  most  of  which  have  already 
appeared  in  print  in  different  publications.  Among  these, 
we  are  proud  to  rank  the  Literary  Journal^  and  have 
pleasure  in  seeing  ourselves  alluded  to  in  the  volume  be¬ 
fore  us,  though  but  in  a  foot-note ;  for  it  is  an  honour  to 
have  our  name  linked  in  any  way  with  that  of  Mrs  He- 
inans.  This  lady  enjoys  the  distinction  of  never  writing 
any  thing  that  is  not  read  with  pleasure.  It  seems  to  be 
impossible  for  her  to  produce  a  poem  that  is  positively 
dull,  or  even  indifferent.  Every  additimi  she  makes  to 
her  book,  is  an  additional  gem  more  or  les^  brilliant.  She 
is,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  poetess  of  the  female  heart, 
— all  its  loftiest  and  purest  atfeciious,  iiualloyed  by  any 
of  that  false  glitter  which  deludes  the  senses,  and  ener¬ 
vates  instead  of  elevating.  She  is,  in  an  especial  manner, 
the  poetess  of  the  household  hearth — of  home — of  all  those 
endearing  associations,  which  render  domestic  life  tlie 
happiest  life  of  all, — the  otdy  life  worth  seeking  for.  She 
is,  ill  ail  especial  manner,  the  poetess  of  truth,  of  tender¬ 
ness,  and  of  high  morality, — of  a  state  of  feeling  beyond 
that  of  mere  tumultuous  love,  or  passionate  appreciation 


of  externa  ibeaiity, — a  state  of  feeling  wliich  gives  sta¬ 
bility  and  intensity  to  the  natural  gentleness  of  woman’s 
character,  and  establishes  all  that  is  virtuous  within  the 
shrine  of  all  that  is  lovely.  Many  of  the  bright  and  no¬ 
ble  daugliters  of  our  land  will,  in  their  own  chambers,  or 
beneath  the  glad  shadow  of  their  ancestral  trees,  liuiig 
over  these  “  Songs  of  the  Affections,”  and  imbibe  the  pure 
sentiments  which  they  teach,  until  their  own  nature  be¬ 
gins  to  assimilate  itself  to  hers  who  thus  pours  forth  por¬ 
tions  of  her  spirit  to  soften  and  refine,  calling  out  the  lild- 
den  excellencies  of  a  thousand  hearts, as  the  light  of  morn¬ 
ing  opens  up  the  leaves  of  flowers. 

The  more  of  Mrs  Hemans’s  poetry  we  can  transfer  to 
our  own  pages,  the  more  valuable  we  must  make  tbem. 
"I’he  following  poems  speak  for  themselves,  and  need  no 
words  of  praise  to  introduce  them  ; 

rARTING  WORDS. 

One  struggle  more,  and  I  am  free. 

B  YROV. 

I  iejtve  ii»e,  ob  !  leave  iiu* !  -  -iinlo  ail  below 
'I’liv  presence  binds  me  wifb  deep  u  sjjell  ; 

I  riiou  muk’st  those  mortal  regioiis,  whence  T 
i  ro4»  iniybty  in  their  loveliness — faivwell. 

I  'I'bat  I  may  part  in  peace  ! 

j  “  l.euve  me  !— iby  foutstep,  wiiii  its  licbte>i  suuinl. 

I  The  very  shadow  of  tby  waving  hair, 

Wakes  in  m\'  sonl  a  feeling  too  profomul, 

T<h»  strong  tor  aught  that  loves  ami  dies,  to  bear — 

Oh  !  bid  the  conflict  cease  ! 

“  I  hear  thy  whisper-— and  the  warm  tears  gush 
Into  mine  eyes,  the  quick  pulse  thrills  iny  heart  ; 

Thou  bid’st  the  peace,  the  reverential  hush, 

The  still  submission,  from  iny  thoughts  depart  ; 

Dear  one  !  this  must  not  be. 

“The  past  looks  on  me  from  thy  mournful  eye, 

The  beauty  of  our  free  and  vernal  days ; 

Our  coinmuuings  with  sea,  and  hill,  and  sky — 

Oh  !  take  that  bright  world  from  my  spirit’s  gaze ! 

Thou  art  all  earth  to  me  ! 

“  Shut  out  the  sunshine  from  my  dying  room, 

The  jasmine’s  breath,  the  murmur  of  the  bee; 

Let  not  the  joy  of  bird-notes  pierce  the  gloom  ! 

They  speak  of  love,  of  summer,  and  of  thee. 

Too  much— and  death  is  here  ! 

“  Doth  our  own  spring  make  happy  music  now. 

From  the  old  beech-roots  Hashing  into  day  ? 

Are  the  pure  lilies  imaged  in  its  flow? 

Alas  !  vain  thoughts  !  that  fondly  thus  can  stray 
From  the  dread  hour  so  near ! 

“  If  I  could  but  draw  courage  from  the  light 
Of  thy  clear  eye,  that  ever  shone  to  bless  ! 

—Not  now  !  ’twill  not  be  now  !— my  aching  sight 
Drinks  from  that  fount  a  flood  of  tenderness, 

Bearing  all  strength  away  ! 

“  Leave  me ! — thou  com’st  between  my  heart  and  heaven  ! 
I  would  be  still,  in  voiceless  prayer  to  die  ! 

—Why  must  our  souls  thus  love,  and  then  be  riven? 

—  Return  !  thy  parting  wakes  mine  agony  ! 

—Oh,  yet  awhile  delay  !” 


SONG  OF  EMIGRATION. 

“  There  was  heard  a  song  on  the  chiming  sea, 

A  mingled  breathing  of  grief  and  glee  ; 

Man’s  voicie,  unbroken  by  siglis,  was  there, 
Filling  with  triumph  the  sunny  air ; 

Of  fresh  green  lands,  and  of  piistures  new, 

It  sang,  while  the  bark  through  the  surges  flew. 

“  But  ever  and  anon 
A  murmur  of  farewell 
T4»ld,  by  its  plaintive  tone, 

That  from  woman’s  lip  it  fell. 

“  ‘  Away,  away  o’er  the  foaming  muu* !’ 
•i-Tiiis  was  the  free  and  the  joyous  strain— 
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<  There  are  clearer  skies  than  ours,  afar, 

We  will  shape  our  course  hy  a  brighter  star ; 

There  are  plains  whose  verdure  no  foot  hath  press’d. 
And  whose  wealth  is  all  for  the  first  brave  guest.* 

^  But  alas !  that  we  should  go’ 

—Sang  the  farewell  voices  then — 

‘  From  the  homesteads,  warm  and  low, 

By  the  brook  and  in  the  glen  !* 

«  ‘  We  will  rear  new  homes  under  trees  that  glow, 
As  if  gems  were  the  fruitage  of  every  bough  ; 

OVr  our  white  walls  we  will  train  the  vine. 

And  sit  in  its  shadow  at  day’s  decline ; 

And  watch  our  lierds,  as  they  range  at  will 
Through  the  green  savannas,  all  bright  and  still.’ 

‘  But  woe  for  that  sweet  shade 
Of  the  flowering  orchard-trees, 

'Where  first  our  children  play’d 
’Midst  the  birds  and  honey-bees  1’ 

‘‘  ‘  All,  all  our  own  shall  the  forests  be, 

As  to  the  bound  of  the  roebuck  free  ! 

None  shall  say,  ‘  Hither,  no  further  pass!’ 

We  will  track  each  step  through  the  wavy  grass ; 

We  will  chase  the  elk  in  his  speed  and  might, 

And  bring  proud  spoils  to  the  health  at  night.* 

‘‘  ‘  But,  oh !  the  grey  church-tower. 

And  the  sound  of  Sabbath -bell. 

And  the  shelter’d  garden-bower,— 

We  have  bid  them  all  farewell !’ 

‘‘  ‘  We  will  give  the  names  of  our  fearless  race 
To  each  bright  river  whose  course  we  trace ; 

We  will  leave  our  memory  with  mounts  and  floods. 
And  the  path  td'our  daring  in  boundless  woods  ! 
And  our  works  unto  many  a  lake’s  green  shore. 
Where  the  Indians’  graves  lay,  alone,  before.’ 

“  ‘  But  who  shall  teach  the  flowers, 

Which  our  children  loved,  to  dwell 
In  a  soil  that  is  not  ours? 

—  Home,  home  and  friends,  farewell !’  ” 


THE  PARTING  SHIP. 

A  glittering  ship,  that  hath  the  plain 
Ot  ocean  for  her  own  domain. 

Wordsworth. 

“  Go,  in  thy  glory,  o’er  the  ancient  sea. 

Take  with  thee  gentle  winds  thy  sails  to  swell ; 

Sunshine  and  joy'  upon  thy’  streamers  be,— 

Fare  thee  well,  bark  !  farewell ! 

“  Proudly  the  flashing  billow  thou  hast  cleft, 

'I'he  breeze  vet  follows  thee  with  cheer  and  song  ; 

Who  n<»w  of  storms  hath  dream  or  memory  left  ? 

And  yet  the  deep  is  strong  ! 

“  But  go  thou  triumphing,  while  still  the  smiles 
Of  summer  tremble  on  the  water’s  breast! 

Thou  shalt  be  greeted  by’  a  thousand  isles, 

In  lone,  wihl  bciuity  drest. 

“  To  thee  a  welcome,  brejithing  o’er  the  tide, 

I'lie  genii  groves  of  Arahy  shall  jHJur  ; 

Waves  that  enfold  the  pearl  shall  bathe  thy  side. 

On  the  old  Indian  shore. 

“  Oft  shall  the  shadow  of  the  palm-tree  lie 
O’er  glassy  bays  wherein  thy  sails  arc  furl’d, 

And  its  leaves  whisiier,  as  the  wind  sweeps  by, 

Tales  of  the  elder  world. 

“  Oft  shall  the  burning  stars  of  Southern  skies. 

On  the  mifl-ocean  S4^e  thee  chain’d  in  sleep, 

A  lonely  home  for  human  thoughts  and  ties, 

Between  the  heavens  and  deep  ! 

“  Blue  seas  that  roll  on  gorgeous  coasts  renown'd. 

By  night  shall  sparkle  where  thy  prow  makes  way } 

Strange  creatures  of  the  abyss  that  none  may  sound, 
lu  thy  broad  wake  shall  l^ay* 


“  From  hills  unknown,  in  mingled  joy  and  fear, 

Free  dusky  tribes  shall  pour,  tliy  flag  to  mark 
Blessings  go  with  thee  on  thy  lone  career  ! 

Hail,  and  farewell,  thou  bark  ! 

“  A  long  farewell !— Thou  wilt  not  bring  us  back. 

All  wliom  thou  bedrest  far  from  home  and  hearth 
Many  arc  thine,  whose  steps  no  more  shall  track 
Their  own  sweet  native  earth  ! 

“  Some  wilt  thou  leave  beneath  the  plantain’s  shade, 

Where  through  the  foliage  Indian  suns  look  bright ; 

Some,  in  the  snows  of  wintry  regions  laid, 

By  the  cold  northern  light. 

“  And  some,  far  down  below  the  sounding  wave,— 

Still  shall  they  lie,  though  tempests  o’er  them  sweep  ; 
Never  may  flower  be  strewn  above  their  grave, 

Never  may  sister  weep  ! 

‘‘  And  thou — the  billow’’s  r|ueen — even  thy  proud  form 
On  our  glad  sight  no  more  perchance  may  swell ; 

Yet  God  alike  is  in  the  calm  and  storm— 

Fare  thee  well,  bark  !  farewell!” 

THE  MIRROR  IN  THE  DESERTED  HALL. 

“  O,  dim,  forsaken  mirror ! 

How  many’  a  stately’  throng 
Hath  o’er  thee  gleam’d,  in  vanish’d  hours 
Of  the  wine-cup  and  the  song  ! 

“  The  song  hath  left  no  echo ; 

The  briglit  wiiie  hath  been  ((ualV’d  ; 

And  hush’d  is  every  silvery  voice 
Tliat  lightly'  here  hath  laugh’d. 

“  Oh  !  mirror,  lonely  mirror, 

Thou  cd'the  sili^nt  hall ! 

Thoii  hast  been  fliisli’d  with  beauty  ’s  bloom  ^ 

Is  this,  too,  vanish’d  all  ? 

“  It  is,  with  the  scatter’d  garlands 
Of  triumphs  long  ago; 

With  the  melodies  of  buried  ly  res  ; 

With  the  faded  rainbow’s  glow. 

“  And  for  all  the  gorgeous  pageants, 

For  the  glance  of  gem  and  pliinie, 

For  lamp,  and  harp,  and  rosy’  wreath. 

Ami  vase  of  rich  perfume,— 

“  Now,  dim,  forsaken  mirror. 

Thou  giv’st  hut  faintly’  back 
The  quiet  stars,  and  the  sailing  moon. 

On  lier  solitary’  track. 

I  “  And  thus  with  man’s  proud  spirit 

Thou  tellest  me  ’twill  be, 

When  the  for  tns  and  hues  td  this  ^vorld  fade 
From  his  memory’,  as  from  thee  : 

“  And  his  heart’s  long-troubled  waters 
At  last  ill  stillness  lie. 

Reflecting  hut  the  images 

Of  the  solemn  world  on  high.” 

We  observe  that  IMrs  Ilemans  has  dedicated  this  vo¬ 
lume  to  her  friend  Sir  Robert  Idston,  under  whose  hos¬ 
pitable  roof  she  resided  for  some  time  when  she  visited 
Scotland  last  summer,  jind  in  whose  grounds  there  is  now 
a  walk  distinguished  by’  her  name,  having  been  her  fa¬ 
vourite  promeiia<le,  and  one  in  which,  we  believe,  she 
more  than  once  courted  the  31  uses. 


The  Denonnee  L  By  the  Author  of  “  Tales  by  the 
O’Hara  Family’.”  In  three  volumes.  London,  (’ol- 
hiiiTi  and  Bentley’.  183(1. 

31 R  Banim’s  works  are  distinguished  hy  depth  and  in¬ 
tensity  of  passion,  and  hy  what  is  more  rare  at  present, 
great  skill  in  constructing  his  story’,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
rcudci'  seeing  clearly  in  the  first  chapter  what  the  last 
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is  to  bring  him  to.  Mr  Ihitiim  is  .nlmost  the  only  au¬ 
thor  now  alive  who  possesses  the  power  of  keeping  our 
interest  anxiously  awake  by  the  complexity  of  his  plot. 
Be  the  strings  of  passion^  from  which  he  seeks  to  draw 
forth  his  music,  jarring  or  tuneful,  their  notes  excite,  at 
the  least,  an  eager  desire  to  listen  to  the  end.  It  is  not 
seldom  that  his  subjects  are  intensely  painful.  lie  pos¬ 
sesses  depth  and  vigorous  feeling  :  he  seeks  to  extract  his 
materials  from  the  hidden  recesses  of  his  own  heart ;  and 
he  clothes  them  in  images  taken  from  the  story  of  his  own 
island.  Ilis  recluse  and  self-examining  habits  have  roused 
his  fancy  to  a  state  of  morbid  excitement,  and  the  images 
which  the  condition  of  civil  society  in  Ireland  for  tlie  last 
century  offer,  are  but  too  well  suited  to  foster  such  a  men¬ 
tal  tendency.  Hence,  the  essential  character  of  the  in¬ 
terest  he  creates  is  wild,  stimulating,  and  bordering  upon 
the  unhealthy.  The  story  of  the  retches,  in  the  Tales 
of  the  O’Hara  Family,  and  that  of  the  Conformists,  in 
the  volumes  now  before  us,  are  cases  where,  in  seeking  to 
move,  he  has  succeeded  in  becoming  oppressive.  They 
sit  upon  us  like  nightmares.  It  is,  however,  but  justice 
to  this  ingenious  author  to  add,  that  tliis  bias  never  in¬ 
terferes  with  the  clear  judgment  he  brings  to  appreciate 
character,  nor  seduces  him  into  repetition.  His  heroes, 
although  all  Irish,  have  all  a  stamp  of  individuality  upon 
them  ;  and  his  reflections  are  sharp  and  just.  He  is,  in 
short,  an  author  of  power,  versatility,  and  originality  ; 
and  if  he  would  occasionally  look  more  to  the  sunny  sur¬ 
face  of  the  moral  world,  and  give  over  groping  among  the 
quicksilver  damps  beneath,  he  would  leave  us  little  to 
wish  for. 

“  The  Denounced”  comprises  two  tales;  “  The  Last 
Baron  of  Crana,”  and  “  The  Conformists.”  They  are 
dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  profess  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  effects  of  the  penal  statutes  upon  Irish  society. 
We  have,  on  previous  occasions,  expressed  our  disappro¬ 
bation  of  the  practice  of  converting  the  novel,  a  work  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  imagination,  into  an  indirect  moral  lecture. 
We  never  saw  any  good  result  from  such  practices.  We 
never  saw  a  child  deceived,  or  reconciled  to  its  physic,  by 
the  jelly  in  which  it  was  imbedded;  but  we  have  often 
seen  a  child  deprived,  by  recollections  of  physic,  of  all 
power  to  enjoy  jelly  for  the  future.  Beauty  and  truth 
are  co-eternal  and  equi-potent,  but  they  are  not  the  same. 
They  impress  and  address  themselves  to  different  senses. 
There  is  a  harmony,  a  fitness  in  abstract  reason,  even  in 
stern  morality,  which  wins,  while  it  awes  us ;  but  this 
Hows  from  its  self-consistency.  Dress  it  in  the  robes  of 
its  more  airy  and  fascinating  sister,  and  vvdth  the  loss  of 
its  propriety,  its  charms  too  are  gone.  In  order  to  in¬ 
struct,  we  must  point  out  what  is  revolting,  as  well  as 
what  is  alluring.  In  order  to  please,  vv’e  must  sink  the 
admixture  of  evil  which  cleaves  to  this  “  sin-vv'orn  mould.” 
The  attempt,  therefore,  to  convert  works  of  imagination 
— those  pieces  of  mental  music,  intended  to  soften  the 
cares  of  life,  or  to  raise  us  for  a  time  above  them — into  v'e- 
hicles  of  sage  moral  precepts  and  instructive  experiences, 
is  to  render  necessary  the  introduction  of  ingredients, 
which  must  jar  with  and  defeat  their  principal  aim.  But 
enough  of  this. 

The  first  of  these  tales  The  Last  Baron  of  Crana”) 
opens  with  a  spirited  description  of  the  close  of  the  battle 
of  Aughram.  'Iliis  battle,  most  of  our  readers  will  re¬ 
collect,  shortly  preceded  the  surrender  of  lamerick,  and 
the  final  reduction  of  James’s  adlierents.  This  tale  may 
therefore  l>e  fitly  regarded  iis  a  continuation  of  the  peep 
into  the  state  of  men’s  feelings  in  Ireland,  afforded  by  the 
author’s  “  Boyne  Water.”  The  tale  itself  is  briefly  this. 
Miles  Pendergast — an  oflicer  in  King  William’s  army — 
has  his  life  saved  at  the  battle  of  Aughram  by  Sir  Red¬ 
mond  O’Bourke.  At  the  close  of  the  <lay,  however,  the 
army  of  James  is  defeated,  and  the  Williamite  finds  his 
preserver  left  expiring  by  his  comrades.  Under  the  joint 
influence  of  gratitude  and  pity,  he  pledges  himself  to  be¬ 
come  the  parent  of  Sir  Uedmoud’s  infant  and  only  son. 


In  order  to  redeem  this  pledge,  he  repairs,  as  soon  as  the 
treaty  of  Limerick  permits  him  to  leave  the  army,  to  the 
south  of  Ireland,  to  seek  his  young  ward,  and  to  convey 
him  to  his  home  in  the  north.  He  finds  the  boy  driven, 
by  the  devjistations  of  the  victorious  forces,  to  seek  shelter 
in  the  woods  along  with  his  foster-father,  and  an  old 
priest,  whose  intellects  the  troubles  of  the  time  have  some¬ 
what  crazed.  While  with  them,  Pendergast  is  surprised 
by  the  unexpected  api>roach  of  the  young  Baron  of  Crana, 
who  being  relieved  from  his  apprehensions  by  the  treaty 
of  Limerick,  is  returning  to  his  house,  and  comes  to  seek 
the  orphan  of  his  father’s  friend,  and  offer  him  a  shelter. 
The  Baron  is  a  brave,  high-spirited,  rattling,  Frenchified 
IrishmtTn.  Young  O’Bourke,  left  to  his  choice,  decides 
in  favour  of  the  friend  to  whom  his  father’s  dying  breath 
had  confided  him.  The  Baron  takes  his  leave,  after  pro¬ 
mising  a  visit  to  Pendergast-hall  as  soon  as  he  shall  have 
settled  some  lawsuits,  and  brought  home  his  sister  from  the 
Spanish  conv'ent,  where  she  had  found  refuge  during  the 
late  intestine  broils.  O’Bourke, his  foster  father,  and  the 
old  priest,  repair  with  Captain  Pendergast  to  Ulster.  All 
things  go  on  smoothly  enough,  till  O’Bourke  reaches  the 
age  of  five-and-twenty.  By  this  time  it  has  become  mat¬ 
ter  <d’  gossip  in  the  neighbourhood  that  Pendergast  keeps 
three  C.’atholics  upon  his  establishment ;  and  a  low  dissi¬ 
pated  bully,  mayor  of  the  bull-ring  in  a  neighbouring 
tovvm,  and  leader  of  its  Protestant  rabble,  confident  that 
this  gentleman,  from  a  consciousness  of  standing  compro¬ 
mised  with  the  penal  statutes,  will  not  dare  to  quarrel 
with  a  person  of  his  consequence,  intrudes  upon  his 
preserves,  browbeats  the  gamekeeper,  and  frightens  the 
priest.  While  Pendergast  is  contriving  how  to  accom¬ 
modate  matters  with  this  dangerous  enemy,  (John  Ger- 
non  by  name,)  an  open  rupture  takes  place  between  the 
latter,  and  O’Bourke — in  which,  after  numy  words  on 
both  sides,  the  dignitary  of  the  ring  forbids  the  young 
“  Papist”  to  appear  at  an  approaching  bull-baiting,  and 
the  angry  boy  declares  his  intention  of  bearding  him  in  his 
own  demesne.  The  long-lost  Baron  of  Crana  re-appears 
at  the  bull-baiting,  leading  with  him  his  sister,  and  a 
dark  lady  from  that  sunny  clime  in  which  she  had  been 
so  long  a  resident.  In  the  brawl  which  ensues  between 
O’Bourke  and  Gernon,  and  in  which  the  rabble  arc  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  part  with  their  leader,  the  Baron  leaps  to 
the  side  of  his  early  friend,  and  both  are  unexpectc<lly 
backed  by  a  man  calling  himself  Johnson,  and  his  faction. 
The  storm  is  allayed  by  the  appearance  of  Mr  Pendergast 
in  his  capacity  of  magistrate  ;  but  it  is  deemed  expedient, 
considering  the  irritation  of  the  town’s-people,  that  the 
Baron  and  his  fair  friends  should  take  up  their  abode  at 
Pendergast-hall.  Here  it  appears  that  the  Baron,  who 
had  been  annoyed  longer  than  he  had  anticipated  by  the 
chicanery  of  the  lawyers,  had  been  unable,  till  very  late¬ 
ly,  to  seek  his  sister  in  Spain,  on  their  return  from  which 
tliey  had  been  driven  by  stress  of  weather  on  the  iiortherii 
coast.  They  are  disturbed  by  the  approach  of  John  Ger¬ 
non,  w'ho,  burning  to  revenge  the  indignities  of  the  morn¬ 
ing,  luis  hurried  down,  armed  Avith  warrants,  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  volunteers,  to  insult  Mr  Pendergast  and  his 
guests,  and  enforce  the  payment  of  the  penalties  iiiHicted 
by  the  statute  on  Papists  and  their  harbourers.  His  in¬ 
tentions  are,  however,  once  more  frustrated  by  the  ma¬ 
chinations  of  Johnson, Avho  proves  eventually  to  be  a  cele¬ 
brated  Rapparee  chief  in  the  neighbourhood.  As  a  colli¬ 
sion  Avith  the  civil  poAvers,  hoAvever,  might  prove  dis¬ 
agreeable  after  such  a  liberation,  the  Baron,  Avith  the 
ladies  and  O’Bourke,  and  a  couple  of  serA’ants  Avho  Aveie 
implicated,  set  off  immediately  for  the  south.  On  the 
road  they  .again  encounter  their  deli\'erer,  and  find  him 
beleaguered  by  the  family  AA'hose  name  he  had  assumed— » 
a  set  of  self-appointed  thief-takers.  Crana  oilers  to  me¬ 
diate  betAveen  them,  and  discoA’ers  in  the  Rapparee  chief 
his  elder  brother,  aaJio,  having  been  attainted,  hadspreat 
the  report  of  his  death  Avith  a  vicAV  to  preserA’e  the  estate 
in  his  family.  Johnson;  now  acknowledged  as  the  real 
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Baron  of  Crana,  surrenders  to  the  civil  powers,  on  learn¬ 
ing  that,  under  the  protection  of  a  noble  family,  who  take 
an  interest  in  him,  he  runs  no  danger ;  and  his  brother 
proceeds  to  the  castle  to  await  the  result.  There,  the 
young  men  and  the  two  young  ladies  remaining  together' 
during  a  line  autumn,  what  is  to  be  expected  ?  Why,  love 
to  be  sure.  O’Bourke  and  his  friend’s  sister  begin  to' 
think  that  they  were  made  for  each  other ;  and  the  sis¬ 
ter’s  friend  becomes  passionately  attached  to  the  brother. 
Disappointed,  however,  and  as  she  persuades  herself  made' 
a  mockery  of,  she  flies  from  the  castle  in  a  state  of  frenzy  : 
and  falling  into  the  hands  of  Gernon,  discovers  to  him  in 
her  ravings  how  matters  stand  with  the  Crana  family. 
At  the  head  of  his  volunteers,  Gernon  immediately  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  castle.  By  the  me-‘ 
diation  of  Pendergast,  who,  having  been  imprisoned  for 
the  transactions  in  his  house,  has  sold  his  lands  in  dis¬ 
gust,  and  before  seeking  a  new  home  visits  Castle  Crana, 
at  this  crisis,  a  treaty  is  arranged,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
castle  is  delivered  up,  and  the  family  allowed  to  take 
their  departure  in  peace. 

The  best  conceived  characters  in  this  work  arc, — the 
young  Baron  of  Crana  and  the  Dark  Ladye — the  convent 
beauty  from  Spain,  to  whom  we  have  already  alluded. 
The  outlawed  Baron,  too,  and  the  elFect  of  his  rap2>aree 
habits  in  subduing  his  feelings  to  the  tone  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates,  indicates  a  deep  insight  into  human  nature  on  the 
part  of  the  author  who  ventured  to  depict  him. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  for  entering  upon 
“  The  Conformists.”  It  shows  much  of  that  clear  and 
correct  judgment  of  character  which  we  have  attributed 
to  Mr  Banim,  and  is,  in  many  passages,  vigorous  in  a 
high  degree ;  but  its  general  effect  is,  notwithstanding 
sunny  glimpses  which  here  and  there  break  in  upon  us, 
too  uniformly  and  protractedly  painful. 


The  North  American  Review,  No.  LX VI I.  April, 
1830.  Boston ;  Gray  and  Bowen.  Edinburgh  : 
Adam  Black. 

The  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  XI.  June,  1830. 

London.  Treuttel  and  Wiirtz. 

The  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  Conducted  by  David 
Brewster,  LL.  D.  No.  V.  of  New  Series.  July,  1830. 
Edinburgh.  Thomas  Clark. 

This  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  a  heavy  Number  of  the 
North  American  Review.  A  good  many  of  the  articles, 
and  particularly  those  on  general  science,  haveapjiarently 
been  contributed  by  the  junior  writers  on  the  establish¬ 
ment,  and  are  principally  conspicuous  for  an  ambitious 
style,  and  the  want  of  any  apparent  ultimate  aim.  They 
roll  on  in  good  rumbling  sentences ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  see  what  they  are  driving  at.  We  are  led  blindfold 
in  a  circle,  and  when  we  stop,  we  find  ourselves,  except 
lor  the  matter  of  a  little  giddiness,  exactly  where  we 
were  at  first.  The  leading  Article  in  particular,  which* 
professes  to  treat  of  the  “  Ditfusion  of  Knowledge,”  is 
obnoxious  to  this  censure.  It  starts  with  a  just,  and  ra¬ 
ther  acute  appreciation,  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  the 
Libraries  of  Useful  and  Entertaining  Knowledge ;  but  this 
occupies  only  about  two  pages,  and  the  remaining  nineteen, 
— for  so  far  does  the  article  extend — are  filled  with  a 
long  dissertation,  in  which  the  ditferent  paragraphs  might 
have  been  exactly  inverted  in  their  order,  without  either 
weakening  the  argument  or  obscuring  the  sense.  The 
second  article  is  more  interesting,  as  it  contains  some  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  2>oems  of  Sjmigue ;  who,  if  not  exactly  a 
sublime  genius,  is  gifted  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
elegant  fancy.  The  reviewer  indulges  in  some  humor¬ 
ous  remarks  on  the  universal  dilfusion  of  the  power  of 
verse-writing  in  these  days,  and  paints  with  considerabie 
success  the  awful  2)eriod  when  not  merely  every  nation, 
hut  every  individual,  shall  manufacture  his  own  poetry. 
Al’ticle  ill.,  ‘‘  Suggestions  on  Education,”  strikes  us  as 


very  closely  approximating  to  the  character  of  Article  I.  ; 
as  docs  likewise  Article  IV  .,  on  “  Bigelow’s  Elements  of 
Technology.”  The  fifth  article  takes  for  its  subject  the 
“  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.”  Although  occasionally  not  a  little 
disfigured  by  attempts  at  fine  writing,  and  an  affectation 
of  profound  antiquarian  research,  this  essay  contains  many 
judicious  observations,  and  much  interesting  information. 
The  progress  of  the  American  naval  power  is  one  of  deep 
interest  to  this  country.  The  article  which  follows — a 
review  of  “  Walker’s  Elements  of  Geometry” — has  no¬ 
thing  very  remarkable  about  it,  either  one  way  or  another. 
The  seventh  article  treats  of  no  less  a  subject  than  the 

Politics  of  Jhirope.”  It  is  strange  how  similar  the 
style  of  political  writing  is  in  the  democratical  Union  of 
North  America,  and  in  the  most  monarchical  states  of 
Europe.  The  real  cause  of  this  is  the  utter  want  of 
great  practical  statesmen  in  either.  The  public  taste  has 
no  model  upon  which  to  form  itself.  In  Europe,  the 
persons  wiio  are  called  by  courtesy  statesmen,  are 
drawn  from  the  diplomatic  corps,  from  the  university, 
and  from  the  court  of  the  monarch.  They  are  frequent¬ 
ly  intelligent  «and  acute  men  of  business,  but  they  have 
not  been  braced  on  the  arena  of  public  life ;  and  it  is 
but  rarely  they  can  elevate  their  minds  to  view  state 
transactions  in  any  more  dignified  point  of  view,  than  as 
a  personal  concern  of  their  master.  In  America,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  persons  called  to  guide  the  reins  of  em¬ 
pire  have  most  of  them  been  trained  in  a  private  station. 
They  bring  with  them  the  narrow — or,  at  the  best,  the 
theoretical,  views  of  private  life.  In  both  countries,  in 
short,  they  want  a  body  of  men  who,  to  personal  inde¬ 
pendence,  add  long  practice  in  the  duties  of  statesman¬ 
ship.  To  this  we  attribute  the  fact,  that  while  in  this 
country  our  long  line  of  illustrious  statesmen — our 
Somerses,  Bolingbrokes,  Chathams,  Burkes,  Pitts,  Foxes, 
and  Cannings — is  uninterrupted  ;  on  the  continents  of 
Europe  and  America,  a  Metternich  and  a  Washington 
are  the  isolated  products  of  at  least  half  a  century.  And 
it  is  to  the  want  of  opportunity  of  listening  to  the 
words  of  such  men  that  we  attribute  the  puerile  style  of 
political  writing  which  succeeds  in  countries  whose 
tastes  and  prejudices  are  in  all  other  matters  so  differ¬ 
ent.  Incontestably,  the  most  interesting  Articles  in 
this  Number  are  those  on  “  The  Early  Diplomatic  His¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States,”  and  on  “  Jefferson’s  Corre¬ 
spondence.”  They  lay  the  foundation  of  a  judicious  cri¬ 
ticism  of  those  materials  which  are  now  treasuring  up 
for  the  use  of  the  historian  of  America,  whenever  he  shall 
appear.  They  are  characterised  at  once  by  acuteness,  and 
by  a  temperate  and  manly  spirit. — The  only  part  of  this 
Number  of  the  North  American  Review  that  now  re¬ 
mains  for  us  to  notice,  is  the  list  of  new  publications  ap¬ 
pended.  We  have  been  even  more  struck,  than  on  former 
occasions,  by  the  small  proportion  which  the  original  pro¬ 
ductions  of  America  bear  to  the  reprints  of  English 
works.  Setting  aside  a  few  reports  of  Committees  of 
Congress,  some  books  of  Travels,  Theological  Tracts,  and 
Speeches  to  Temperance  Societies,  we  could  have  fancied 
ourselves  reading  a  catalogue  of  Colburn  and  Bentley's 
latest  publications.  Even  the  works  of  American  growth 
have  English  features  ;  as,  for  exjimide,  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  “  American  Comic  Annual  for  1831.” 

The  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  for  June  will  sup¬ 
port  the  respectable  character  of  that  periodical.  It  con^ 
tains  no  paper  of  very  high  talent,  but  much  that  is  no¬ 
vel,  instructive,  and  entertaining  The  leading  article, 
“  On  Ihemonology  and  Witchcraft,”  is,  we  believe,  from 
the  iMUi  of  Mr  (ieorge  Moir.  It  opens  with  a  splendid, 
though  not  very  reverential,  account  of  the  infernal  re¬ 
gions  and  their  inhabitants ;  and  this  is  jirobably  the  best 
part  of  the  essay.  In  what  follows,  we  find,  uniformly, 
that  correctness  and  elegance  which  characterise  Mr 
Moir’s  compositions,  and  not  unfrequently  traces  of  yl* 
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goi*otis  thought ;  but  he  labours  throughout  under  the 
etnbarras  des  richesses.  His  materials  have  been  more 
than  he  could  successfully  compress  into  a  short  paper. 
Among  the  multitude  of  his  details,  he  has  seldom  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  giving  us  a  good  individual  portrait.  The  ef¬ 
fect  is  much  the  same  as  if  he  had  gleaned  his  information, 
not  from  the  books  he  quotes,  but  from  their  indices. 
We  know  that  Mr  Moir  is  not  one  of  those  who  suck 
their  information  by  this  a  posteriori  practice — who  catcli 
a  knowledge  of  books  (as  Swift  somewhere  remarks)  a^ 
children  do  spaiTows,  by  throwing  salt  on  their  tails. 
But  we  wish  to  warn  him  of  the  effects  of  over-conden.sa- 
tion,  and  of  the  suspicions  to  which  it  sometimes  gives 
birth.  Articles  II.  and  V.  contain  specimens  of  Danish. 
Norwegian,  and  Swedish  poeti’y.  They  are  not  charac- 

■  tcrised  either  by  much  originality  or  depth  ;  but  they 
afford  a  good  deal  of  information  on  a  subject  littb 
known  in  England ;  and  to  impart  this  is,  as  we  take  it, 

<  the  chief  use  of  a  foreign  review.  Article  IV.,  on  Rene 
Caillie*s  Journey  to  Timbuctoo,  is  more  to  the  purpose 
than  any  thing  we  have  seen  on  the  subject.  The  article> 

.  on  the  “  English  in  India,”  (VII.)  and  on  FontanierV 
Travels  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  (X.)  are  extremely  entertain¬ 
ing.  The  criticism,  in  Article  IX.,  on  “  La  Musique 
mise  a  la  portee  de  tout  le  monde,  &c.  par  M.  Fetis,”  is 
gentlemanly  and  impartial,  in  spite  of  every  temptation  to 
the  contrary  which  the  French  author’s  remarks  on  Eng¬ 
lish  music  could  give.  Article  III.  contains  an  account  of 
Zittmann’s  researches  into  the  history  of  the  Amphic- 
tionic  League.  We  hope  that  the  Foreign  Review  will 
continue  to  direct  its  readers’  attention  to  the  labours  of 
the  German  literati  in  the  department  of  classical  antiqui¬ 
ties.  They  are  without  the  superficiality,  in  classic^il  mat¬ 
ters,  of  our  Scotch  scholars,  and  the  iiaiTow-minded,  ver¬ 
bal  pedantry  of  the  alumni  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Article  VIII.  is,  we  suspect,  by  Professor  McCulloch. 

■  It  is  the  continuation  of  a  series  of  statisticcal  essays  on 
the  different  countries  of  Europe,  and  professes  to  treat  of 
the  state  of  the  wool  trade  in  Germany,  with  reference 
to  its  effect  upon  our  own  wool-growers.  It  by  no  means 
comes  up  to  the  Professor’s  first  article  on  the  statistical 

.  resources  of  Spain  ;  but  it  nevertheless  confirms  our  opi¬ 
nion  of  his  peculiar  talents — that,  next  to  a  good  friend 
of  ours  at  present  in  Edinburgh,  he  is  the  best  concocter 
of  a  matter-of-fact  article  now  extant.  The  critical 
sketches,  and  miscellaneous  literary  notices,  are — to  use 
the  jihraseology  of  that  excellent  class  of  society,  the  sick 
nurses — as  well  as  can  be  expected.  In  the  Notes  to 
Correspondents  is  conUiined  a  somewhat  awkward  apolo¬ 
gy  to  Lord  Holland.  In  the  previous  number,  his  Lord- 
ship  was  accused  of  borrowing,  in  a  speech  delivered  by 
him  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  whole  of  his  statements 
and  arguments  from  the  Review’s  article  on  Greece,  and 

.  without  acknowledgment.  It  seems  that  his  I.>ordship 
did  acknowledge  his  obligations  for  all  that  he  took, 
which  was  merely  one  fact !  The  truth  is,  that  his  Lord- 
ship,  speaking  to  other  matters  from  documentary  evi¬ 
dence,  mentioned  this  fact  as  having  met  his  eye  in  the 
Foreign  Quarterly,  a  source  ui>on  which,  of  course,  ho 
could  not  rely  with  equal  confidence.  The  previous  blus¬ 
tering  attempt  to  puff  itself  off,  on  the  part  of  the  Fo¬ 
reign  Quarterly,  w'fis  absurd  enough ;  but  the  apology  is 
worse.  Neither  Lord  Holland,  nor  the  public,  remem¬ 
bered  the  circumstance — then,  why  expose  themselves  ? 
Wc  notice  this  trifle,  U'cause  we  are  sorry  to  see  a  work, 
which  may  well  rest  on  its  own  merits,  resort  to  such 

.  quacker}’.  The  Foreign  Quarterly  has  risen,  and  will 
maintain  itself,  by  its  literary  merits ; — if  it  seeks  noto¬ 
riety  by  alfording  early  diplomatic  intelligence,  it  must 
sink,  or  be  published  with  a  little  more  punctuality  than 
hitherto. 

The  fifth  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Journal  ok  Sci- 

.  XNC£  is  worthy  of  its  editor.  Besides  many  excellent  ar¬ 
ticles  ou  the  severer  scieuceS|  it  eoiitaius  some  ViUuable  ad¬ 


ditions  to  geology.  Dr  Hibbert’s  Inquiry  into  the  cir- 
cumstauces  under  which  the  remains  of  some  fossil  ani¬ 
mals  were  accumulated  in  the  volcanic  soil  of  the  AVlay 
in  France taken  in  conjunction  with  the  abstracts 
from  “  a  memoir  regarding  the  human  bones  and  objects 
at'  human  fabricaticui,  dis(!overed  in  solid  bed  or  in  al¬ 
luvium,  and  upon  the  epoch  of  their  deposition,  by  l)e 
Serres and  with  the  additional  data  for  conjecturing 
the  minimum  age  of  some  soils,  alforded  in  Professor 
Agardli’s  essay  on  “  Inscriptions  in  living  trees;”  add 
very  considerably  to  our  materials  for  ascertaining  the 
history  of  the  earth’s  formation.  At  the  same  time  Ave 
must  remark,  not  so  much  in  reference  to  the  papers  in 
this  journal,  but  rather  as  a  universal  truth,  that,  Avith 
the  exception  of  professed  antiquaiies,  Ave  do  not  knoAv  a 
more  illogical  and  unscientific  class  of  beings  than  the 
great  body  of  geologists.  They  seem  utterly  incapable 
discerning  the  coincidence  or  discrepancy  of  tAvo  facts. 
If  they  can  collect  an  immense  number  of  obser Actions, 
and  string  them  together  according  to  some  preconceived 
hypothesis,  they  are  contented.  They  do  not  condescend 
to  accuracy  of  observation  themselves,  nor  do  they  exa¬ 
mine  with  a  judicious  criticism  the  value  of  the  testimony 
upon  which  they  admit  what  they  have  not  seen.  The 
truth  is,  that  geology  is  one  of  these  fatally  facile  sciences 
to  which  every  dilettante  thinks  himself  adequate,  and  into 
whose  details  the  paAving  of  that  class  has  introduced  a 
fat.al  degree  of  slovenliness.  What  bucketfuls  of  rubbish 
must  be  throAvn  overboard  before  it  can  be  brought  to 
any  thing  !  The  translation  of  Agardli’s  essay  referred  to 
above  is  by  a  young  and  ardent  chemist  of  the  name  of 
Johnston,  who  likewise  communicates  to  this  number  a 
paper  “  on  the  double  chlorides  of  gold  and  an  abstract 
of  Bergelius’  yearly  statement  of  the  progress  of  ]diysical 
and  chemical  science.  His  talents  and  industry  AviJl 
soon  make  him  better  kiiOAvn.  W^e  had  projected  some 
remarks  on  Professor  Babbage’s  Observations  on  Na¬ 
tional  Encouragement  of  Science,  but  must  defer  them 
to  another  opportunity. 


The  Lay  of  the  Desert,  A  Poem,  in  tAVo  Cantos.  By 
Henrv  Sewell  Stokes.  London.  Hurst,  Chance,  and 
Co.  ‘1830.  8 VO.  I’p.  221. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  some  men  will  think  them¬ 
selves  poets,  though  they  are  no  more  poets  than  they  are 
chin-choppers.  Mr  Henry  Sewell  Stokes  is  one  of  this 
kidney.  He  has  here  published  a  goodly  A’olume,  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  hundred  and  tbirty-tAVo  Spenserian  stanzaN, 
and  a  quantum  sujficit  of  notes,  although  his  brain  is,  ifi 
[mint  of  fact,  as  barren  of  poetry  as  the  desert  about  Avhich 
he  writes.  The  theme  was  an  unpromising  one  to  com¬ 
mence  with.  The  “  Desert”  alluded  to  turns  out  to  be 
Dartmoor,  a  subject  pretty  well  exhausted  already  by 
Carrington’s  poem.  But  this  does  not  frighten  Master 
Harry  Stokes,  avIio,  feeling  himself  pretty  considerably 
inspired,  progresses  slick  right  aAvay  into  the  moor,  and 
there  sits  himself  down  on  a  dry  heathy  spot,  and  rails 
and  moralizes  through  the  rest  of  his  book.  Like  most 
of  our  great  poets  iiow-a-days,  Mr  Stokes  is  a  terrible 
misanthropist,  having,  no  doubt,  been  very  ill  used  in 
some  way  or  other  at  some  time  or  other.  He  hints  as 
much  in  the  following  fine  verse  : 

“  I  to  thee  hie,  Wausc  my  soul  is  sick,— 

Sick  with  mankind  and  their  disgusting  ways ; 
Although  but  lately  kindled  my  life’s  wick. 

And  but  iioAv  gathering  into  manhood’s  blaze, 

Much  hath  it  felt  the  worhl’s  foul  murky  days ; 

Av, — I  have  liv'ed  quite  long  enough  to  tell, 

Yhat  Love,  Truth,  Virtue,  in  the  vvmrld’s  wild  maze, 
Perish,— they  cannot  bide  the  boisterous  swell— 
Corruption’s  mighty  surge— that  roars  their  funeral  knell. 

The  world  being  in  this  very  shocking  condition,  al¬ 
though  the  caudle  of  Mr  Henry  Sewell  Stokejj*  life  bw 
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not  yet  burned  to  the  doup,'  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  can¬ 
not  find  any  thing  in  the  dull  present,  and  is  obliged  to 
have  recourse  tor  a  few  pleasant  reminiscences  to  the  past : 

■  “  The  past  tense  use  I !  wherefore  ? — reason  sad— 

]Most  lamentable  reason,  so  to  do 
There  is: — for  where,  oh  where,  may  now  he  had 
Examples  of  the  rare  illustrious  few — 

Children  of  genius— never  once  untrue? 

In  bygone  days  there  were  who  firm  withstood 
All  worldly  overture  most  stanchly,  who 
Held  fast  the  faith,  and  battled  for  the  good  ; 

But  where  can  now  be  found  men  of  such  hardihood  ?” 

Mr  Stokes  is  not  only  of  o]>inion  that  no  such  men  now 
exist,  but  most  especially,  that  Dr  Southey  is  not  one  of 
them.  Against  the  Westminster  Reviewers  also,  he  in¬ 
dulges  in  a  small  hit.  Our  readers  will  recollect  the  recent 
dispute  upon  the  greatest  happiness  principle.  Mr  Stokes 
rather  smashes  the  bread-basket  of  the  Benthamites  : 

“  What  is  expediency  ? — an  idiot’s  dream,— 

A  drunkard’s  judgment,  in  his  torpor  reeling,— 

A  maniac’s  wisdom  ’neath  the  moon’s  pale  beam— 

Unless  when  sanction’d  by  the  vivid  feeling 
Within  the  soul  implanted,  ever  sealing. 

With  stamp  of  good  or  evil,  every  act, 

Ainl  thus  Heaven’s  high  and  righteous  will  revealing  ; 

A  full  obedience  striving  to  exact. 

By  anger  or  apiu’oval  that  doth  ne’er  retract.” 

But  no  wonder  that  Mr  Henry  Sewell  Stokes  hates  the 
Westminster  Review,  since  his  admiration  for  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Canning  is  such,  that  it  tempted  him  to  write  the 
following  stanza  to  his  memory  : 

“  He  died  :  —and  died  he  by  a  death  not  due  him  ; 

.Martyr  of  principle  unwavering, 

Victim  of  envy — it  was  faction  slew  him  ; 

Kill’d  by  a  stab,  and  poison’d  with  a  sting,  ^ 

Was  he,  in  dawn  of  promise,  freedom’s  spring. 

Great  man  and  good  !  on  thy  untimely  bier 
Did  thy  destroyers  even  flowers  fling  ; 

Nature  would  out,  and  out  the  unwieldy  tear. 

And  e’en  detraction  cried — Oh !  what  a  man  was  here !” 

It  is  dreadful  to  think  that  Canning  was 

“  Kill’d  by  a  stab,  and  poison’d  with  a  sting 

no  wonder  our  author  shed  an  unwieldy  tear”  on  the 
occasion. 

How  long  Mr  Sewell  Stokes  might  have  continued  to 
pour  forth  Spenserian  stanzas,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but 
fortunately,  just  after  he  had  written  the  hundredth  and 
ninety-third  of  the  second  canto,  a  thundei’-stormcame  on, 
which  drove  all  the  sublime  thoughts  out  of  his  head,  and 
left  him  time  to  compose  only  one  stanza  more,  which  is 
as  follows  : 

“  Hark !  Nature  too  yields  most  sublime  response  ! 

Great  God  of  Justice  !  ’tis  thy  voice— I  kneel— 

’Tis  No— a  deep,  tremendous  No,  at  once 
A  host  of  thunders  in  loud  concert  peal : 

Stunn’d,  the  huge  tors  seem  in  the  clouds  to  reel, 

While  every  echo  from  its  rocky  dell 
The  din  rebellows  with  a  rival  zeal : 

But,  lo  !  the  crag ’s  on  fire  ! — quick  burst,  pell-mell, 

A  thousand  thunder-claps!  I  fly — Dartmoor  !  farewell  !” 

£u'it  ]Mr  Henry  Sewell  Stokes  in  a  tremendous  fright, 
his  wig  falling  off  by  the  way. 


The  Pocket  Lawyer ;  a  Practical  Digest  of  the  Laws  of 
Scotland,  reducing  all  the  most  Important  Pranches  of 
those  Jmws  to  Short  and  Familiar  Propositions,  sup¬ 
ported  by  References  to  Approved.  Authorities ;  with  an 
Appendix  of  Forms  of  Writings,  Taiw  Expenses,  ^c. 
By  a  ^lemijcr  of  the  Faculty  of  A<1  vacates.  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Oliver  and  Boyd.  1830. 

Wk  do  not  wish  to  advocate  any  innovation  on  the 
boundaries  of  either  of  the  learned  professions,  nor  do  we 
wish,  like  the  champions  of  “  liberty  and  equality”  in 


the  political  world,  to  introduce  the  levelling  system  into 
literature  and  science,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
technicalities  and  mysteries  of  particular  professions  to 
the  understanding  of  that  miscellaneous  class  of  the  com* 
munity  included  under  the  designation  of  popular  read¬ 
ers.  Yet,  although  we  arc  so  far  aristocratical  in  our 
doctrines,  we  are  aware  that  there  are  certain  elementary 
principles  and  facts  connected  with  some  professions, 
which  ought  not  only  to  be  known  as  matters  of  interest 
to  every  well-educated  individual,  but  the  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  which,  by  non-professional  persons,  is  often  im¬ 
peratively  required  in  society.  The  stream  of  medical 
literature,  for  example,  carries  down  into  oblivion,  an¬ 
nually,  a  series  of  little  tributary  w'orks,  professing  to  he 
all  unerring  guides  to  the  temple  of  Hygeia;  and  we 
think  it  strange,  that  in  this  age  of  condensation  and  com¬ 
pilation, — an  age  w’hich  is  so  especially  characterised  by 
the  dwindling  down  of  the  noble  folios  and  quartos  of 
antiquity,  even  as  the  human  race  itself  is  said  to  have 
done,  into  d\vartish  octavos  and  pocket  duodecimos, — no 
practical  digest  of  the  laws  of  Scotland  has  appeared, 
which  might  be  consulted  as  a  book  of  reference,  by  those 
who,  to  ascertain  the  most  simple  facts,  must  at  present  have 
recourse  to  learned  and  elaborate  tomes,  in  which  almost 
every  information  that  is  sought  for  is  found  shrouded 
ingeniously  in  a  style  and  phraseology  which  renders  it 
as  unintelligible  as  the  most  mystical  hieroglyphics  that 
ever  puzzled  and  ballled  the  skill  of  an  Egyptian  anti¬ 
quary.  We  arc  not,  indeed,  of  opinion,  that,  even  to  our 
own  beloved  subscribers,  all  the  arcana  of  the  outer  and 
inner  courts  of  justice  should  be  revealed,  nor  do  we  en¬ 
tertain  any  treasonable  design  of  depriving  the  fifteen  of 
a  particle  of  their  dignity,  or  one  conscientious  advocate 
of  a  single  fee  ;  but  we  hesitate  not  to  declare,  that  we 
agree  entirely  with  the  observation  of  the  learned  Black- 
stone,  that  “  it  is  incumbent  upon  every  man  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  those  laws,  at  least,  with  which  he  is  im¬ 
mediately  concerned,  lest  he  incur  the  censure,  as  well  as 
inconvenience,  of  living  in  society,  without  knowing  the 
obligations  it  lays  him  under.”  We  accordingly  commend 
the  object  of  the  present  work,  which  is  to  explain,  in 
plain  and  familiar  language,  such  of  the  laws  of  Scotland 
as  are  the  most  frequently  consulted,  ainl  of  the  greatest 
practical  importance.  If  a  merchant  wish  to  cofisult  the 
laws  relating  to  partnership,  cautionary  obligations,  hi- 
surance,  bills  of  exchange,  insolvency,  sequestration,  trust- 
deeds,  assignations,  recovery  of  debts,  he  will  here  tind, 
in  very  simple  and  brief  proj)ositions,  all  the  legal  in¬ 
formation  he  can  require  ; — if  a  married  couple,  unhap¬ 
pily  united  in  an  evil  hour,  wish  to  cut  the  gordian  knot, 
and  divide  the  links  which  still  bind  them  to  each  other, 
they  will  here  tind  the  circumstances  under  which  such 
separation  can  be  accomplished  ; — if  some  excellent  house¬ 
wife  sees  herself  and  family  plagued  hy  an  unruly  ser¬ 
vant,  she  will  here  find  detailed  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  upon  which  she  will  be  justitied  in  discharging 
him  or  her  ;  and  when,  in  addition,  we  state  that  cha]»- 
ters  will  be  found  explanatory  of  the  game  laws,  laws  of 
succession,  maritime  laws,  and  almost  every  other  law 
which  can  in  civil  life  be  appealed  to,  with  the  forms  of 
athdavits,  codicils,  bills,  and  account  of  law  expenses,  &c., 
subjoined,  we  think  we  have  made  out  a  strong  case  in 
favour  of  “  The  Pocket  I.awyer.”  We  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion,  therefore,  in  recommending  this  volume  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  readers ;  and  as  the  information  which  it 
contains  is  borne  out  by  references  to  law  authorities,  it 
I'annot  fail  to  prove  also  a  useful  auxiliary  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  legal  profession. 


The  British  Naturalist.  Volume  second.  Small  8vo. 
London.  Whittaker  and  Co.  1830. 

In  announcing  the  first  volume  of  the  “  British  Natu¬ 
ralist”  some  few  mouths  ago,  we  informed  our  readeri 
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that  there  was  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  work.  The 
present  volume  is  a  fulfilment  of  the  promise  then  made  ; 
and  we  are  happy  to  state,  that  in  varied  interest  and  ex¬ 
tensive  usefulness,  it  will  not  be  found  inferior  to  its  pre¬ 
decessor.  In  the  department  of  this  work  now  before  us, 
the  author  has  treated  of  the  natural  history  of  the  two 
first  seasons  of  the  year,  spring  and  summer,  in  a  manner 
which  will  please  every  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  the 
wonderful  and  beautiful  works  of  creation  in  earth,  air, 
sea.  and  sky.  A  considerable  number  of  engravings  il¬ 
lustrate  the  volume. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


A  QUEEH  YARN,  BLOW  ME! 

Next  morning  our  captain  did  come  upon  deck. 

And  thus  to  all  hands  he  did  gloomily  speak ; 

I  tell  ye,  my  hearties,  there’s  murder  been  donei 

Our  ship  is  in  mourning,  she  caimot  sail  on.” 

Old  Ballad* 

Well,  you  must  know,  that  about  fifty  years  ago,  I 
was  bound  ’prentice  aboard  the  Saucy  Nan.  I  was  then 
but  a  whippersnapper  of  a  little  chap,  about  twelve  years 
old.  *Twas  the  first  voyage  I  ever  made,  and  I  got 
enough  of  it  to  make  me  remember  it  all  the  days  of  my 
life.  We  were  bound  to  the  Spanish  main,  but  first  to 
touch  at  St  Domingo,  to  take  in  more  hands  there.  We 
set  sail  from  the  Thames  on  a  Friday,  and  arrived  quite 
safe  at  St  Domingo.  But  what’s  begun  on  a  Friday 
never  turns  out  well.  We  earned  eighteen  guns  and  a 
hundred  men,  and  were  going  to  make  a  cruize  on  the 
Dons,  as  I  suppose  you’ve  all  guessed. 

The  skipper  went  ashore  at  St  Domingo,  and  in  a  few 
days  sent  off  all  the  hands  we  were  to  get.  My  eyes  ! 
they  were  a  queer  set, — blacks,  whites,  copper-colour¬ 
ed,  and  all  sorts !  The  skipper  soon  came  after  them, 
bringing  such  a  neat  little  girl  with  him  as  I’ve  never 
seen  since.  What  top-lights  she  had  !-^nd  such  a  foot, 
just  as  if  it  was  cut  out  on  purpose  to  trip  a  deck.  She 
was  as  beautiful  a  little  hooker  as  ever  came  off  Nature’s 
stocks.  Every  one  of  her  timbers  all  light,  fore  and 
aft,  from  stem  to  starn.  Then  such  rosy  lips! — and  when 
she  opened  them,  what  a  set  of  ivories  she  showed!  I’m 
blowed  if  there  was  a  single  chap  aboard  that  wouldn’t 
have  flung  himself  right  off  the  maintop  into  the  sea  for 
a  kiss  of  them !  I  being  so  young,  and  a  handy  little 
fellow,  the  skipper  promoted  me  from  cabin-boy,  to  be 
lady’s  maid  to  Miss  Elrisa,  of  which  I  was  prouder  than 
if  I’d  been  made  a  reefer  in  the  service.  (What  are  you 
laughing  at,  you  ill-mannered  land-lubberly  swab?  Wasn’t 
I  the  only  young  ’un  aboard,  and  think  you  he’d  have 
made  a  ’fore-mast  man  lady’s  maid  ?  ’T would  have  been 
a  rum  sort  of  a  job,  I  lay. ) 

The  skipper  called  her  his  wife,  but  we  all  knew  bet¬ 
ter,  for  we’d  eyes,  and  were  pretty  pos  she  hadn’t  a  clar- 
gyman’s  commission  of  matrimony  about  her  ;  for  you  see, 

1  being  lady’s  maid,  had  to  sleep  in  a  small  cabin  a  little 
for’ard  of  the  skipper’s,  and  at  times  I’ve  heard  her 
crying,  and  saying  to  him,  “  Oh,  if  I  was  only  spliced 
to  you,  Harry,  I  could  then  be  happy  !”  and  1  told  this 
for’ard  among  the  men.  I  gathered,  too,  that  she  was  some 
planter’s  daughter,  wlio’d  run  away,  to  make  a  voyage 
with  our  skipper.  *Twas  nat’ral  that  she  should  wish  to 
be  ’rnong  Christian  whites,  instead  of  a  pack  of  black 
heathenish  rascals  that  were  about  her  father’s. 

Well,  as  soon  as  they  came  aboard,  we  made  all  sail, 
and  stooil  away  to  the  sow-east.  All  went  <»n  well  be¬ 
tween  the  skipper  and  madam.  Who  so  loving  as  they? 
Many  a  time,  in  the  cool  of  tlie  evening,  just  as  the  sun 
was  setting,  and  the  sea  looking  like  gold,  and  the  breeze 
so  delicious,  you  might  have  fancied  ’twiis  wafting  the 
sceut  of  a  thousand  spice-trees  on  its  wings,  have  we 
them  two  eittipg  just  aft  the  wheel;  with  their  arms 


round  each  other,  (in  them  ’ere  fiery  latitudes  they’re  not 
over  ceremonious,)  and  he  spinning  her  some  yarn,  with 
his  lips  so  close,  that  his  breath  as  he  spoke  fanned  her 
cheek,  and  slightly  lifted  her  long  and  lovely  locks,  while 
she  with  her  lips  half-parted,  and  her  eyes  fixed  steadily 
and  fondly  on  him,  hung  upon  every  word  he  said, 
plainly  telling  us  all  that  her  whole  life  was  bis,  and  that 
in  him  all  her  happiness  was  placed.  He  usedn’t  to 
mind  me  at  all,  or  the  man  at  the  wheel ;  but  if  he  caught 
any  of  the  rest  with  their  eyes  turned  aft,  blow  me, 
they’d  get  it ! 

You  must  know,  that  the  mate  was  a  very  good-look- 
ing  young  fellow,  and  very  much  liked  by  us  all,  and 
wouldn’t  have  harmed  any  living  soul,  if  he  could  help 
it.  Yet,  for  all  that,  he  was  the  cause  of  the  very  devil 
being  played  with  the  hooker.  The  skipper  fell  ill  with 
what  they  call  the  yellow  fever,  if  I  recollect  right,  and 
was  obliged  to  keep  close  coiled  up  in  his  berth  ;  and  while 
he  was  in  the  bilboes  of  the  fever,  I’ve  seen  Elrisa  and 
the  mate  sit  and  read,  and  talk  to  him  for  a  whole  watch 
at  a  time.  Then  he’d  make  them  go  upon  deck  to  get  a 
mouthful  of  fresh  air.  Some  days  went  on  in  this  way, 
and  the  skipper  was  beginning  to  get  better,  when,  one 
evening,  the  mate  and  Elrisa  went  on  deck  as  usual. 
She  was  a  little  merryish  or  so,  owing  to  the  skipper’s 
getting  better,  and  they  began  to  jest  a  bit,  and  then  act 
a  scene  out  of  some  play-book,  that  the  mate  was  much 
fonder  of  reading  than  the  log.  I  was  standing  on  the 
forecastle,  when,  suddenly  turning  round,  who  should  I 
see  but  the  skipper  himself  at  the  head  of  the  companion, 
as  pale  as  death,  and  grinning  most  horribly.  What  had 
put  it  into  his  head  to  come  upon  deck,  blow  me,  if  I 
know  ;  but  there  he  was,  and  there  were  they  with  their 
backs  turned  to  him.  The  mate  had  hold  of  her  hand, 
and  was  laughing  away  as  he  spoke,  and  so  was  she,  and 
then  he  kissed  her  hand.  As  soon  as  the  skipper  saw 
this,  he  turned  still  paler,  and  bolted  down  to  the  cabin 
like  a  shot.  I  ran  aft  to  tell  them  what  I’d  seen,  think¬ 
ing  there  might  perhaps  be  mischief,  but  the  skipper  was 
up  again  afore  me,  with  a  cutlass  in  his  hand ;  and  what 
did  he  do,  but,  before  you  could  say  Jack  Robinson,  he 
ran  it  smack  through  the  mate,  crying  out,  “  Take  that, 
villain  !”  Down  dropped  he,  and  down  dropped  she  in 
a  faint ;  but  the  skipper  hoisted  her  on  his  shoulders,  and 
was  down  the  cabin  like  lightning,  leaving  the  mate  lying 
there,  and  bleeding  like  fury.  Y'ou  may  be  sure  I  sung 
out  most  lustily,  and  away  aft  all  the  men  ran.  The 
doctor  soon  came,  too,  out  of  the  galley,  where  he  had 
been,  and  when  he  see’d  him,  says  he,  “  I’m  afraid  ’tis 
all  up  with  him  :  his  mittimus  is  made  out  for  the  next 
world.”  However,  he  wasn’t  quite  right.  The  mate 
wasn’t  dead,  but  had  got  a  swinging  cut  right  through 
his  breathers,  and  no  one  ever  thought  he’d  get  over  it. 
Yet,  by  a  marcy,  he  righted,  and  came  to  again ;  but 
’twas  a  long  time  first. 

You  may  be  sure  the  skipper  wasn’t  liked  a  bit  the 
more  by  any  of  us.  In  a  day  or  two,  he  gave  out  that 
Elrisa  wasn’t  well,  and  couldn’t  be  disturbed,  and  sent 
me  for’ard  among  the  men,  swearing,  if  ever  he  caught 
me  aft  the  mainmast  again,  he’d  give  me  a  good  rope’s 
ending.  Elrisa  got  worse,  but  he  wouldn’t  let  the  doc¬ 
tor  go  near  her  at  all ;  and,  blow  me,  what  a  kick-up 
we’d  every  day  upon  deck  !  He  wouldn’t  let  the  men  be 
idle  one  moment,  what  with  making  all  sail  on  the  hooker 
one  minute,  and  then  taking  in  again.  Sometimes  he  d 
have  the  fire-roll  beat  in  the  dead  o’  the  night,  and  this 
was  to  keep  the  men  in  practice,  and  larn  ’em  their  duty. 
We  didn’t  so  much  as  get  the  sleep  of  a  dog-watch  out 
and  out.  You  may  be  sure  there  was  plenty  of  grum¬ 
bling  among  us  all  for’ard.  The  doctor  had  got  the 
mate  in  his  own  cabin,  and  so  was  at  hand  to  tend  him 
always,  and  he  was  beginning  to  come  round  fast. 

One  night,  I  recollect  it  well,  we  were  becalmed ;  there 
wasn’t  a  breath  of  wind,  and  the  sea  was  as  smooth  as  a 
lady’s  looking-glass.  We’d  all  our  light  duck  up;  and 
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every  rag  we  could  hoist,  either  alow  or  aloft.  But  the 
skipper,  seeing  ’twas  no  good,  and  that  she  wouldn’t  move 
a  jot,  piped  all  hands  but  the  watch  below.  A  some¬ 
thing,  I  don’t  know  what  it  was,  came  over  me,  and 
almost,  without  knowing  it,  1  found  myself  alongside  the 
mizen.  All  was  still.  There  wasn’t  a  word  to  be  heard 
from  the  cabin.  I  crept  softly  down  the  companion,  and 
found  the  door  a  little  ajar.  I  peeped  in,  and  saw  him 
looking  out  of  the  starn  windows,  and  she  sitting  on  one 
of  the  chairs,  sobbing,  ready  to  break  her  heart ;  and, 
blow  me,  if  I  could  help  piping  myself  when  I  see’d  it. 
’Twas  a  little  duskish,  though  not  so  much  as  to  hinder 
me  from  seeing  pretty  well.  Says  I  to  myself,  “If  the 
skipper  catches  me  here.  I’ll  get  it ;  and  he’s  pretty  sure 
to  do  so,  if  I  wait  till  he  comes  to  shut  the  door.”  So 
with  that  I  found  myself  creeping  in.  Hang  me,  if  I 
hardly  knew  what  I  did  that  night.  I  was  a  little  fel¬ 
low  tlien,  and  could  creep  or  climb  like  a  cat.  There 
was  a  sofa  to  the  starboard  of  the  door,  under  which  I 
popped  myself,  and  made  so  little  noise,  that  neither  of 
them  ever  heard  me.  Well,  after  he’d  stood  looking  out 
o’  the  windows  for  some  time,  he  Hung  the  middle  one 
right  open,  to  let  in  air  as  I  thought,  and  then  began  to 
walk  up  and  down  like  mad.  Then  he  seemed  to  tire  of 
that,  for  he  went  and  locked  the  cabin  door.  So,  when 
he’d  done  that,  he  goes  up  to  Elrisa,  and  takes  hold  of 
her,  and  pulled  her  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  saying, 
“  I'hou  false  wench,  what  hast  thou  got  to  say  for  your¬ 
self,  that  I  shouldn’t  send  you  to  keep  company  with  the 
sharks?” — “  Oh,  Harry,”  said  she,  flinging  her  snow- 
white  arms  round  his  neck,  “  I  never  was  false  to  thee  !” 
— “  You  were !”  he  answered.  “  My  good  cutlass  has 
done  for  thy  minion  the  mate,  and  you  shall  go  seek 
another  in  the  deep.” — “  Spare  me  !  spare  me  !  Harry !” 
— “  Never  !”  and  then  he  dragged  her  to  the  window  ; 
and  says  I  to  myself,  “  He’s  agoing  to  fling  her  over¬ 
board,  and  if  he  finds  me  here,  he’ll  fling  me  too.”  I  was 
in  a  most  awful  predicament,  and  kept  my  very  breath 
in  for  fear. 

Well,  he  took  her  up,  and  flung  her  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  with  all  his  might ;  but  she  clung  so  tight,  that  he 
was  nearly  after  her,  and  there  she  hung  by  his  neck. 
I  saw  him  take  and  tear  her  arms  from  round  his  neck 
with  a  madman’s  fury,  and  fling  them  from  him  ;  but 
she  caught,  with  her  right  hand,  the  window-beam,  and 
clutched  it  so  tight,  that  he  couldn’t  make  her  fingers  let 
go  their  hold  ;  and  there  she  was,  looking  up  so  calmly 
and  sweetly  into  his  face,  as  if  she  was  content  to  take 
even  death  from  his  hands.  Her  love  was  great.  When 
he  saw  he  couldn’t  make  her  let  go,  he  took  up  a  hatchet, 
whicli  was  lying  by  chance  on  the  floor,  and  with  one 
blow  severed  her  hand  from  her  arm.  A  heavy  fall  on 
the  water,  a  stifled  shriek,  a  gurgle  of  the  closing  wave, 
said  all  was  over  with  her.  But  there  he  stood,  with  the 
hatchet  still  uplifted,  gazing  on  the  hand  which  was  fixed 
there  convulsively  in  the  death  grasp,  and  all  hell  seemed 
to  be  imprinted  on  his  features,  so  horrible  and  ghastly 
was  their  expression.  However,  this  didn’t  last  long. 
He  took  and  cut  away  the  hand  by  jneces,  for  its  grasp 
was  fixed  so  firm  in  death,  that  he  couldn’t  unloose  it. 
He  then  flung  'water  over  it,  to  wash  out  the  stains  of 
the  blood,  and  rushed  out  of  the  cabin  upon  deck.  I 
lollowed  him,  more  dead  than  alive.  “  All  hands,  ahoy  !” 
lie  snug  out ;  “  man  the  boat  there  ;  cut  away,  every  mo¬ 
ther’s  sou  of  ye — Klrisa’s  flung  herself  overboard  !”  You 
may  well  suppose  she  was  never  found.  He  pretended  to 
be  half  mad  at  her  loss  ;  but  he  couldn’t  make  the  men  be¬ 
lieve  but  that  he  knowed  more  about  her  than  what  he  said. 
I  crept  away  to  my  hammock,  shivering  with  fear.  Not 
a  wink  of  sleep  did  I  get  that  night,  and  I  was  too  fright¬ 
ened  to  say  any  thing  about  what  I’d  seen. 

Well,  the  calm  still  continued,  and  there  we  lay  like 
a  log  on  the  water.  About  the  third  night  after  this 
happened,  a  young  fellow,  named  Brown,  had  been  sky¬ 
larking  up  ia  the  maintop,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  down 
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he  came,  shivering  with  fear,  and  as  pale  as  death.  “  I’ve 
seen  it,  mateys,”  he  cried.  “  Seen  what  ?”  we  asked. 
“  Why,  it.  When  I  was  up  in  the  top,  presently  some¬ 
thing  came  smack  agen  my  cheek.”  (But  I  forgot  to 
tell  you,  that  Elrisa  had  a  custom  of  putting  her  hand 
on  the  skipper’s  mouth  whenever  he  began  to  swear.) 
“  Well,”  as  Brown  said,  “  smack  agen  my  cheek  it  c^me 
once  more ;  and  so  I,  thinking  ’twas  some  of  you  making 
fun  of  me,  cried  out,  Belay  there  with  your  tricks,  and 
be  d — d  t’ye !  Lord,  I’d  no  sooner  got  the  words  out 
o’  my  mouth,  than  bang  ’twas  closed  with  a  hand  all 
blood,  and  all  cut  about  the  fingers,  with  never  an  arm 
to  it,  as  if  it  had  been  cut  off  at  the  wrist.  You  may  be 
sure  I  didn’t  wait  to  see  any  more  ;  and  may  I  be  d — d 
if  ever  I  go  up  that  ’ere  top  again  !” — “  Oh  !”  said  one  of 
the  men,  “  Brown’s  fallen  asleep,  and  dreamed  all  this,  and 
has  awoke  by  hitting  his  head  ’gainst  the  mast,  and  so 
believed  it  all  true.”  He’d  hardly  spoke,  when  a  voice 
from  the  maintop  sung  out  plain  enough,  “  On  deck, 
there!”  We  were  all  a  little  startled  at  this;  but  we 
counted,  and  found  all  hands  on  deck  except  the  skipper, 
the  doctor,  and  the  mate.  “  On  deck,  there  1”  sung  out  the 
voice  again  ;  and  then  there  was  such  a  hooting,  and  yell¬ 
ing,  and  shrieking,  as  if  Davy  and  his  crew  had  come  to 
anchor  in  our  tops.  Well,  the  skipper,  hearing  the  noise, 
came  upon  deck,  and  then  the  voice  sung  out  again,  “  On 
deck,  there  !” — “  Hilloah!”  roared  the  skipper,  running 
for’ard  to  the  mainmast.  “  Stand  from  under  !”  roared 
the  voice.  “  Let  fall,  and  be  d — d  t’ye  !”  said  the  skipper. 
Blow  me,  but  it  came  with  a  vengeance.  Down  dropped 
a  bloody  hand,  and  directly  it  touched  the  deck,  it  started 
up,  and  fixed  itself  right  on  the  skipper’s  lips.  He 
ran  up  the  rigging  like  a  madman  into  the  top,  where 
the  yelling  still  kept  up  ;  but  he  wasn’t  there  a  moment 
before  he  gives  a  jump,  and  goes  right  overboard  ;  and  no 
sooner  did  he  reach  the  water  than  all  was  silent,  and  a 
heavy  squall  arose  that  moment,  and  away  flew  the 
hooker  like  lightning  through  the  waves  :  And  if  that  isn’t 
what  I  call  a  queer  yarn,  blow  me— that’s  all. 


THE  DRAMA. 

Having  now  seen  Fanny  Kemble  in  all  her  characters,' 
and  having  had  a  whole  fortnight  to  make  up  our  mind 
concerning  her,  we  shall  state,  in  very  few  words,  what 
our  matured  opinion  is.  Miss  Kemble  is  not  at  this  mo* 
ment  a  great  actress.  There  is,  of  course,  a  vagueness  in 
the  term,  “  great  actress,”  and  we  can  explain  it  only  by 
referring  either  to  Mrs  Siddons  and  IMiss  O’Neil,  or  to 
that  correct  conception  of  what  “  great  acting”  ought  to 
be,  which  exists,  or  may  exist,  in  the  mind  of  every  man 
of  cultivated  taste.  A  great  actress  takes  a  house  by 
storm, — makes  all  the  passions  of  their  nature  leap  up 
within  the  breasts  of  her  audience, — and  moves  the 
boards  alndost  like  a  thing  of  awe,  calling  forth  at  will 
the  loud  involuntary  plaudits,  and  the  gushing  tears,  of 
an  assembled  multitude.  Miss  Kemble  cannot  do  this ; — 
she  is  pleasing,  and  sometimes  affecting,  but  the  impres¬ 
sion  she  produces  is  not  deep,  or  lasting,  or  intense.  We 
give  her,  at  the  same  time,  full  credit  for  possessing  a  more 
than  common  share  of  genius;  she  has  done  what  few  young 
ladies  at  her  age  could  have  done,  and  she  has  all  at  once, 
by  a  sort  of  coup  de  rnainy  achieved  a  popularity  never  be¬ 
fore  attained  by  so  young  a  candidate  for  histrionic  ho¬ 
nours,  all  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  profession  lia- 
ving  previously  served  a  long  and  tedious  apprentice¬ 
ship.  But  popularity  may  soon  blow  past,  and  acciden¬ 
tal  circumstances  may  have  raised  Miss  Kemhle  upon 
stilts,  which  may,  ere  long,  walk  from  under  her  feet. 
She  must  either  rapidly  improve,  or  she  will  soon  cease 
to  be  an  object  of  so  much  attraction  as  she  is  at  present* 

So  much  for  what  Miss  Kemble  is.  The  next  en¬ 
quiry  must  be — What  is  she  likely  to  become  ?  This  is 
question  more  easily  asked  than  answered*  At  the 
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HHinc  tune,  we  hcHitate  not  to  say,  that  we  have  excellent 
hopes  of  her.  She  is  a  girl  of  genius,' else  she  could  not 
have  made  the  progress  she  has  already  made.  When  she 
becomes  more  like  a  woman,  and  when  her  face  and  fi¬ 
gure  consequently  acquire  more  power  and  expression, — 
when  she  can  throw  a  greater  volume  of  sound  into  her 
voice,  and  send  forth  more  passion  from  her  eye, — when 
she  can  make  her  audience  feci  that  she  has  ceased  to  be' 
merely  a  young  lady  in  her  teens,  and  that,  in  the  full 
possession  of  every  feminine  endowment,  her  own  bosom 
may  have  l>een  agitated,  in  the  various  relations  of  life, 
even  as  is  painted  in  the  mimic  scene,— we  are  inclined 
to  hope  that  then  Miss  Kemble  will,  with  propriety  and 
grace,  take  her  station  at  the  very  head  of  her  profession. 
On  one  condition  alone,  however,  do  we  think  this  like¬ 
ly — that  she  concentrate  all  her  powers  on  that  depart-' 
ment  of  the  art  to  which  the  natural  bent  of  her  own  ge¬ 
nius  led  her  originally,  and  in  which  she  is  much  more 
calculated  to  shine  than  in  any  other.  No  great  per¬ 
former  ever  rose  to  equal  eminence  in  both  tragedy  and 
comedy.  W'ho  talks  of  Mrs  Siddoiis  or  Miss  O’Neil  ex¬ 
cept  as  tragedians?  Let  MisS  Kemble  beware  of  frit¬ 
tering  down  her  mind  by  attempting  to  represent  the 
mere  elegancies  and  trifling  distresses  of  genteel  comedy. 
She  has  no  turn  for  it.  We  have  seen  her  both  in  Lady  I 
Toivnly  and  in  Portia,  the  only  ]>arts  of  the  kind  she  has 
yet  played  since  her  first  dehut,  and  she  is  very  inferior 
in  both.  Her  face  and  figure  tell  much  more  against 
her  ill  comedy  than  in  tragedy;  her  upper  row  of  teeth, 
in  particular,  which  are  unfortunately  a  great  deal  too 
large  and  conspicuous,  are  enough  of  themselves  to  ruin 
any  Lady  Townly,  But  in  truth,  genius  and  cleverness 
are  too  different  things,  and  Miss  Kemble,  we  trust,  has 
too  much  of  the  former  to  make  a  good  depicter  of  fashion¬ 
able  life.  It  is  to  tragedy  that  she  owes  her  reputation,^ 
and  let  her  stick  to  tragedy,  for  it  is  the  steed  that  must 
bear  her  on  to  the  mountain’s  top,  if  she  is  ever  to  reach 
it.  If  she  gives  up  tragedy,  she  takes  her  seat  on  an 
ambling  pony,  and  may  canter  smoothly  enough  on  in 
the  train  of  Miss  Ellen  IVee  and  Miss  Mordaunt ;  but 
her  ambition  should  be  made  “of  sterner  stuff.” 

W’hilst  we  thus  estimate  Miss  Kemble’s  present  powers, 
and  talk  of  her  future  prosiiects,  it  is  but  fair  to  confess 
that  there  are  some  others,  and  men  of  good  judgment 
too,  who  are  disposed  to  go  considerably  farther  in  the 
praise  of  this  young  lady.  Their  arguments  do  not  alter 
our  opinions,  yet  it  is  proper  that  they  should  be  heard  ; 
and  as  the  Literary  Journal  offers  “  freedom  to  him  that 
would  write,”  we  have  the  editor’s  assurance,  that  he 
willingly  gives  a  place  to  the  following  comiiiunication, 
which  is  at  once  temperately  and  ably  expressed  ; 

3IISS  FANNY  KEMBLE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinhuryh  Literary  Journal, 

Puff',  O,  dear  ma'am,  you  must  start  a  great  deal  more  than  that 
.  ,  .  'Sdeath  and  fury  !  Gadslife !  sir  !  madam  !  if  you  go  out 

without  the  parting  look,  you  might  os  well  dance  out. 

Danffie.  You  will  not  easily  persuade  me  that  there  is  no  credit  or 
iinpor lance  in  being  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  critics,  who  take  upon 
them  to  decide  for  the  whole  town. 

Ttie  Critic, 

31 R  PmiTOK, — In  my  thciatrical  experience,  which  1 
confess  to  be  rather  limited,  I  have  observed  that  the  he¬ 
roes  of  the  stage,  like  those  of  real  life,  form  two  distinct 
classes,  viz.  those  who  have  souls,  and  those  who  have 
no:  e.  Among  the  latter  will  frequently  be  found  indi¬ 
viduals  of  respectable  talents  and  considerable  attain¬ 
ments,  who  have  risen  to  some  eminence  by  patient  in¬ 
dustry,  by  iiersonal  attractions,  and  a  happy  art  of  profit¬ 
ing  by  accidental  circumstances,  and  sometimes  by  the 
real  merit  of  their  performances,  and  a  distinguished 
elevernesi  of  execution  ;  but  to  the  former  class  belong 
exclusively  the  higher  orders  of  intellect.  In  estimating 
3Iiss  Fanny  Kemble’s  merits  as  an  actress,  I  think  our 
Jidiubui^'h  Clitics  h»vQ  net  »ufticie»tly  attended  to  thi» 


distinction  between  genius  and  mere  talent,  however  suc¬ 
cessfully  cultivated, — between  delicate  perception  and 
clever  performance, — in  short,  between  the  genuine  ele¬ 
ments  of  first-rate  excellence,  and  the  most  finished  exe¬ 
cution  of  second-rate  acting.  The  newspaper  press  of 
Edinburgh  conveys  an  impression  upon  the  whole  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  the  professional  reputation  which  Miss  Kemble 
acquired  in  London  ;  but  the  objections  which  have  been 
urged  do  not  warrant  this  arbitrary  reversal  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  awarded  by  our  southern  neighbours.  One  critic 
does  indeed  find  out  that  the  lady  is  too  young  for  many 
of  her  characters — another  discovers  that  she  wants  dig¬ 
nity  of  stature — a  third  quarrels  with  her  face — and  a 
fourth  is  greatly  scandalized  with  her  pronunciation  of 
the  vowel  o ;  now,  all  these  criticisms  may  be  perfectly 
just  without  much  affecting  the  only  question  in  which 
the  public  at  large  is  greatly  interested,  viz.  is  Miss 
Kemble,  as  a  dramatic  character,  of  first-rate  genius,  or  is 
she  only  a  very  clever  actress  ? 

The  truth  is.  Miss  Kemble  is  not,  properly  speaking, 
clever  at  all.  Her  style  of  acting  is  not,  in  itself,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  astonish  a  crowd — she  has  nothing  of  the  dash, 
and  less  of  the  rant,  which  calls  down  the  clamorous  ai»- 
plause  of  the  galleries — and  her  personal  appearance  is 
prepossessing  only  from  its  simple  modesty.  To  what 
cause,  then,  are  we  to  ascribe  the  crowded  houses  which 
she  draws,  and  the  unbounded  applause  with  which  she 
has  been  night  after  night  received  ?  To  her  genius,  un¬ 
questionably — to  that  admirable  conception  of  her  part  in 
which  she  excels  every  actress  we  have  seen,  and  to  the 
severity  of  judgment  which  makes  her  anxious  to  he,  ra¬ 
ther  than  ambitious  to  act,  her  characters.  I  have  often 
heard  mere  declamation  better  given,  but  I  never  have 
seen  a  character  sustained  throughout  with  more  truth 
and  dignity  than  by  Miss  Fanny  Kemble;  and  wherever 
the  poet  has  given  occasion,  either  in  situation  or  senti¬ 
ment,  for  nice  developement  of  character  or  for  genuine 
passion,  her  action,  every  tone  of  her  voice,  every  feature 
of  her  countenance,  become  eloquent,  and  speak  directly 
to  the  heart.  This  is  the  evidence  and  the  triumph  of 
true  genius.  Perhaps  in  none  of  her  characters  has  she 
displayed  this  power  more  strikingly  than  in  her  Isabella, 
Your  own  “  Cerbkrus”  has  done  justice  to  one  noble  part 
of  her  acting  ;  but  the  whole  character  is  one  of  the  very 
finest  conception  and  most  felicitous  execution  ;  and  you 
will  readily  acknowledge  how  much  it  ow’es  to  the  genius 
of  the  actress,  when  you  remember  that  the  poet  is  in¬ 
deed  rich  in  situation,  but  exceedingly  meagre  in  the  fill¬ 
ing  up  of  his  characters,  and  that  even  of  his  heroine  he 
has  merely  sketched  a  happy  outline.  3Iiss  Kemble  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  actress  at  present  on  the  stage  whose 
mimic  grief  fairly  cheats  us  into  sympathy.  For  my 
own  part — and  I  know  my  case  is  far  from  being  singu¬ 
lar — I  have  often  bestowed  on  Mrs  H.  Siddons  and  Miss 
Jarman,  my  warm  and  most  sincere  applause,  but  Miss 
Fanny  Kemble  alone  has  commanded  my  tears.  Were 
this  young  lady  merely  a  very  clever  actress  she  might 
draw  crowds  and  create  a  sensation  for  a  season,  nay, 
perhaps  she  might  even  obtain  the  favourable  suffrages  of 
the  critics,  and,  after  all,  sink  into  that  neglect  which  very 
clever  actresses  have  sometimes  experienced.  But  this  is 
not  her  character.  She  has  already,  by  the  mere  force  of 
high  intellectual  endowments,  attained  a  more  elevated 
station  than  any  of  her  contemporaries;  but  she  has  much 
to  learn  ;  she  must  learn  much  before  she  can  take  her  place 
by  the  side  of  the  Mrs  Siddons,  and  she  will  leani  it  all. 
Even  now,  she  possesses  all  the  essentials  of  greatness, 
but  art  must  yet  be  called  upon  to  contribute  its  share  ; 
in  many  minor  points,  she  is  still  unschooled,  but  she 
already  betrays  the  possession  of  those  noble  powers  which 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  And,  after  all,  her  partial 
deficiency  in  these  minor  and  easily-attainable  graces 
seems  to  be  the  principal  reason  for  that  caution  with 
which  our  critics  have  spoken  of  Miss  Kemble.  They 
ttvei  fov^ooth,  tviraiJ  them«dves  by  vea« 
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any  decided  opinion  on  the  merits  of  a  Biirephaliis 
till  they  have  seen  him  exhibit  his  pares  at  Astley’s ! 
Such  conduct  may  be  prudent,  but  it  is  not  magnanimous 
— it  is  not  just ;  and  even  putting  Miss  Kemble’s  claims 
out  of  the  question,  it  is  not  honourable  to  the  critic  him¬ 
self,  nor  fair  towards  the  public.  C’rowded  audiences  of 
the  best  society  in  Edinburgh,  including  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  literary  characters  in  flurope,  have,  night 
after  night,  honoured  this  wonderful  creature  with  their 
presence,  and  still  more,  by  their  plaudits  and  their  tears; 
and  yet,  were  I  to  hint  that  these  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  their  sentiments  should  be  echoed  aloud  by  the  press, 

I  suppose  your  critic  would  conqdain  that  I  wished  to 
interfere  with  his  iiidepemlence.  Such  is  not  my  wish. 

My  quarrel  with  your  contemporaries  is  not  that  they 
think  less  highly  of  Miss  Fanny  Kemble’s  histrionic 
powers  than  I  do  ;  I  know  not  exactly  whether  they  do 
or  not — or  if  they  do,  they  may  be  right ;  at  all  events, 
it  need  be  no  ground  o(’  «|Mair«-l  l*rtween  u^,  !♦;♦♦  I  ; 

blame  in  them  i',  th,d  <h‘'y  do  uoi  givr  u*  Ui.n  luil,  dis.  | 
i‘riuiiiia( iiig,  and  dei'idcd  of  h**r  rlcicori^o’  which 

the  ii*t«*re>i  H\«*it**d,  ev^n  in  om*  rtonoir  |•l‘o^'in•*ial  iowun,  j 
with  regard  to  ihe  iiieril^  of  llii>  yomii;  raiididaie  for  ! 
i  tieatri(‘(il  hoiUMii’s,  Nreot>  lo  call  for.  If  I  hry  aiv  hoiir>tl\ 
of*  opinion  that  Aliss  K »*iiil>le  dor>  not  po>.>rsstlw  rapacity 
t»t  a  lir>l-rale  a4*lrrs*<,  let  ihiOii  >ay  so  at  onre  ;  ii,  again, 
they  think  that  hei*  powers  require  only  to  he  uiatnred  | 
by  a  little  cultivalitoi  and  experience,  let  them  point  out 
her  faults  and  defieieneies  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  let  the 
public  have  a  hint  both  of  her  present  excellence,  and  of 
what  we  have  a  right  to  expect  in  future  from  so  highly- 
gifted  a  mind.  Ingenious  strictures  on  a  questionable 
emphasis,  or  petty  sin  against  orthoepy,  are  somewhat 
mistimed  at  present,  when  the  theatrical  world  is  engaged 
in  deciding  whether  or  not  this  new  candidate  for  fame 
is  entitled  to  assume  at  once  tlie  very  highest  place  in  her 
profession.  Even  your  own  “  Cerberus,”  and  my  fa¬ 
vourite  “  Acris,”  have  not  done  their  duty  in  this  case. 
It  may,  indeed  must,  be  inferred  from  wliat  they  have 
said,  that  they  consider  this  young  lady  as  belonging  to 
a  mucli  higher  order  of  intellect  than  the  common  run  of 
heroines;  still  this  is  only  to  be  inferred — they  liave  not 
fairly  spoken  out ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  who, 
like  myself,  would  be  ]>repared  t(»  receive  the  decided 
opinion  of  these  critics  with  respect,  shrink  with  dissatis¬ 
faction  from  the  task  of  analysing,  balancing,  and  guess¬ 
ing  at  ambigiions  expressions.  Perhaps  IMiss  Kemble 
does  not  come  up  to  some  high  standard  of  dramatic  ex¬ 
cellence  which  they  may  have  formed  in  their  own  mind, 
and  therefore  they  think  themselves  bound  to  qualify  their 
praise ;  but  this,  though  an  intelligible,  is  a  very  unfair, 
canon  of  criticism.  Wlieii  does  liuman  exertion  realise 
ideal  excellence?  and  even  when  w'e  adopt  a  more  ra¬ 
tional  standard,  and  look  hack  upon  the  triumphs  of  Sid- 
dons  and  O’Neil,  ^ve  must  remember  that  they  come  to 
us  mellowed  by  distance,  and  aggravated  by  the  sweet 
delusion  which  ever  attends  the  retrospect  of  pleasures 
which  are  lost  to  us  for  ever.  I-<et  ns  comj)are  Miss 
Kemble  with  her  owm  contemporaries ;  but  here  is  no 
room  for  comparison, — she  towers  above  them  all  as 
much  in  kind  as  in  degree  of  merit :  let  us  then  judge 
of  her  by  herself — by  what  we  hear,  and  see,  and  feel, 
when  the  distress  of  Mrs  JJevrrJrt/f  the  girlish  passion  of 
Juliet,  or  the  love-sick  grief  of  Isahellu,  stands  personi¬ 
fied  before  us, — is  she  not  a  glorious  creature — the  very 
child  of  genius?  Jam  nova  progenies  ccrlo  dimitlitur 
alio,''  WMirthy  of  the  highly-gifted  family  of  Kemble.  She 
is  even  now  decidedly  the  ablest  actress  on  the  stage. 
She  has  already  achieved  more  than  ever  actress  did  at  her 
age,  and  on  so  short  probation  ;  and  we  are  fairly  entitled 
to  expect  that  she  will  add  another  living  name  to  the 
splendid  trio,  Pritchard,  Siildoiis,  and  O’Xeill.  1  am,  > 
Sir,  Cri'iieHuN.  | 

In  reference  to  tlie  aliiDiuu  which  liie  author  of  the 


above  communication  makes  to  us,  we  hope  he  will  allow 
that  we  have  to-day  spoken  out  pretty  decidedly.  We 
were  unwilling  to  do  so  before,  lest  it  should  be  prema¬ 
ture.  In  some  things  “  C^esiphoii  ”  and  we  are  at  one. 
We  both  think  that  Miss  Kemble  possesses  genius,  and 
has  a  right  to  know  that  the  eyes  of  the  country  arc  upon 
her,  in  the  expectation  that  she  will  become  a  great  ac¬ 
tress.  But  we  do  not  think  with  “  Ctesiphon,”  that  she  al¬ 
ready  “  towers  above  her  contemporai’ies,”  and  is  “.deci¬ 
dedly  the  ablest  actress  on  the  stage.”  iNIrs  Ileni*^^  Sid- 
flons  and  Miss  Jarman  are,  in  many  respects,  her  equals 
in  tragedy;  and  ]Mrs  Henry  Siddons,  IMiss  Jarman,  Aliss 
Ellen  Tree,  and  others,  are  much  her  superiors  in  co¬ 
medy. 

©I'll  dfrerbevus. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

TO  .11  i.i  vn  a. 

1'  «»K  lll^  ! 

thou  kiittel  down  Mtd  uCuy  iti  ( toe  iio*  ? 

(>!  lliVii  llioii  lovXf  me!  if  thy  thoiiiihl'*  d«»  dviell 
In  hrjiwn  foi*  oiir*  >o  III  lie  worthy  I  hee,— 

riioo  Iov'.nI  me  more  than  thoii  dost  care  lo  tell. 
And  1  .am  than  I  hoped  lo  be!-- 

'I'hrice  happy  !  that  each  morn  ainl  eve  there  rise 
Thy  gentle  prayers  to  great  Creation’s  thcone  ; 

For  if  to  thine  no  seraph’s  voice  replies, 

'I’o  me  there  comes  an  echo  of  thine  own. 

And  ill  the  gold  of  morn,  and  when  the  light 
Falls  grey  and  sober  o’er  tlie  far-spread  scene, 

I  feel  within  my  heart  thy  spirit’s  might, 

And  half  become  what  I  have  never  been  ; — 

More  full  of  high  resolves,  and  firmer  faitli. 

And  deeper  trust  in  the  eternal  law 
'I’liat  leails  to  life  through  the  dark  gates  of  ileath, 
Where  dwell  the  sights  which  holiest  prophets  saw. 
And  this  it  is  to  love — that  there  doth  glow 
Within  my  breast  a  spirit  caught  from  thee, 

And  at  the  hour  that  thy  wing’d  wislies  go 
Up  to  the  stars,  there  resteth  tranquilly 
A  deep  devotion  that  surpasseth  sliow — 

A  light,  by  thee  call’d  down  from  heaven,  on  me  ! 

il.  G.  ii. 


ROBERT  THE  BRUCE. 

Sp  William  Wilson, 

He  sat  alone  on  a  mossy  cairn. 

And  leant  on  his  bloody  brand, 

While  his  look  grew  vengeful,  dark,  and  stern, 
With  thoughts  of  his  injured  land. 

Where  is  the  plaided  waiTior  host, 

II  e  marshall’d  at  morning  tide? 

On  the  battle-field,  with  banner  lost, 

They  are  slumbering  side  by  side ! 

And  he,  like  a  hunted  felon,  Hies 
To  the  hills  of  his  native  home, 

In  mountain  shepherd’s  lowly  guise, 

Through  the  wilderness  to  roam. 

“  Oh,  for  the  sword  of  the  Wallace  now, 

With  its  lightning  Hash  of  doom, 

When  the  battle  Hush  was  on  his  brow, 

And  victory  on  his  plume  ! 

When,  like  the  tornado’s  wrailiful  sweep, 

He  rush’d  to  the  deadly  fray. 

While  the  foe  fell  round  him,  heap  on  heap, 

As  the  mower  swatlies  the  hav  ; 

And  back,  like  frighten’d  deer,  they  tied. 

Each  hurrying  rank  on  rank, 

As  the  stern  uvengiT’s  angry  blade 

Gleam’d  red  uu  rear  and  Hunk ! 
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Then  rung  fair  Scotland's  rousing  hurra. 
As  the  wared  her  bonnet  blue, 

While  o’er  her  warriors’  thick  array 
Her  proud  lion  banner  flew ; 

Then  rose  to  hearen  young  Freedom’s  hymn, 
Like  the  voice  of  a  thousand  waves, 

And  echo  caught  the  strain  sublime. 

And  replied  from  all  her  caves. 

And  the  lion  banner  yet  shall  stream, 
Uncheck’d  from  strand  to  strand. 

And  the  broad  claymore  ’mid  victory  gleam, 
In  each  plaided  hero’s  hand  ! 

**  Then  from  her  trance  shall  Freedom  wake. 
And  her  trumpet  call  be  blown. 

Till  haughty  English  Edvvai'd  quake 
On  his  lofty  tyrant  throne. 

Shades  of  my  fathers  !  hear  the  vow 
Of  your  true,  though  outcast,  child. 

As  a  vanquish’d,  homeless,  exile  now, 

He  wanders  the  trackless  wild; 

Till  his  land  to  freedom  be  restored. 

And  her  bleeding  wrongs  avenged. 
Unsheath’d  shall  remain  the  Bruce’s  sword, 
And  his  deadly  hate  unchanged  !” 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 

By  James  P,  Prown, 

When  the  voice  of  the  minstrel  is  mute, 

And  the  hand  that  brought  melody  forth 

From  the  simply-strung  lyre,  or  the  lover’s  soft  lute. 
Lies  cold  in  the  bosom  of  earth — 

Will  ye  think  of  the  minstrel  then  ? 

Wlien  the  songs  that  lie  waken’d  are  sung 
To  the  sweetly-sad  strains  that  he  loved — 

When  his  harp,  o’er  his  grave,  on  a  dark  cypress  hung. 
By  the  spirit  of  music  is  moved — 

Will  ye  think  of  the  minstrel  then? 

When  the  flowers,  in  their  rich  summer  bloom. 

Woo  the  gladsome  sunbeams  for  a  kiss, 

While  their  odours  are  cast  on  the  air  round  his  tomb 
As  balm  from  the  islands  of  Bliss — 

Will  ye  think  of  the  minstrel  then  ? 

Will  ye  sigh  when  ye  know  he  is  gone— 

Will  ye  give  to  his  memory  a  tear  ? 

If  his  songs  in  your  hearts  have  awaken’d  a  tone 
Which  love  and  remembrance  hold  dear— 

Will  ye  think  of  the  minstrel  then  ? 

Aberdeeiiy  Maijy  1830. 


A  RESOLUTION. 

I’lt.  never  spin  a  line  again, — 

I  Jiless  I  chance  to  And 
Some  new  and  rather  striking  thought 
Arise  within  my  mind  ; 

For  though  I  can  at  times  compose 
A  stan/a  in  a  minute, 

I'he  thing  may  have  a  sweetish  sound, 
But  then  there’s  nothing  in  it ! 

I’m  tired  of  endless  mournful  songs 
About  the  “  ills  of  life,” 

And  “  broken  hearts,”  and  ‘‘early  death,” 
And  “  this  world’s  gloom  and  strife 
I  vow  ’tis  affectation  all, — 

The  worst  that  e’er  ^vas  heard  ! 

And  only  meant  to  conjure  up 
An  interest  in  the^bard. 


“  He  writes  such  very  lovely  things, 

I  wish  his  name  I  knew ; 

He’s  young,  they  say,  and  very  pale, 

And  melancholy,  too  I 
Oh  dear  !  I  wonder  if  he  has 
A  father  and  a  mother, — 

Perhaps  his  early  love  is  dead. 

Or  married  to  another  !” 

’Tis  sweet,  no  doubt,  to  Poet’s  soul. 

In  tender  hearts  to  raise 
Desire  to  know  why  grief  has  cast 
Its  shadow  o’er  his  lays ; 

Though  Fortune  smiles  upon  his  path, 

And  earth  and  skies  are  glad, 

“  Ilis  hopes  are  crush’d,”  “  his  heart  is  sear’d,” — 
’Tis  inettij  to  be  sad  ! 

I’m  wearied,  too,  of  rural  strains 
That  tell  of  “  streams  and  flowers,” 

And  little  birds  that  “tune  their  songs” 

In  “  groves”  and  “  garden-bowers 
And  lines  about  the  “  sunset  eve,” 

And  “  gold  clouds  in  the  west,” 

And  starry  nights,  when  “  not  a  breath 
Is  rippling  ocean’s  breast.” 

I’m  tired  of  hearing,  when  they  gaze 
Upon  the  moon  and  skies. 

That  minstrel  bosoms  often  feel 
Some  tender  thoughts  arise — 

Of  childhood’s  home  “  across  the  sea,” 

Or  friends  “  that  they  have  lost,” 

Or  “  dreams  of  bliss”  that  “  youth  had  nurst,” 
But  age  has  “rudely  cross’d.” 

As  if,  forsooth,  their  hair  was  grey. 

And  years  had  made  them  blind. 

When  all  the  time  they’re  gay  and  young, 

With  hearts  like  summer  wind:  — 

In  truth,  ye  willow- wearing  bards. 

Your  band  I  will  not  join  ; 

Unless  neiv  thoughts  should  chance  to  rise, 

I’ll  never  write  a  line  ! 

Gertrude. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


The  Cabinet  Album,  in  a  handsome  volume,  feontaining  pieces 
selected  from  the  popular  fugitive  literature  of  the  day,  is  nearly 
ready. 

A  work,  entitled  Norrington,  or  the  Memoirs  of  a  Peer,  is  in  the 
press. 

Dr  Nares’  laborious  and  useful  undertaking,  a  Life  of  Lord 
Burghley,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  published  in  1828,  is  now 
completed. 

Mr  Britton  has  announced  a  Dictionary  of  the  Architecture  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  including  the  words  useti  by  old  and  modern  authors, 
in  treating  of  Architectural  and  other  Antiquities. 

Among  other  novelties  announced  for  immediate  publication  arc 
the  following : — 1.  Southennan,  a  novel,  by  John  Galt,  Esq.  the 
author  of  “  Lawrie  Todd,  or  the  Settlers  in  the  Woods,”  &c. — 2. 
Travels  to  the  Seat  of  War  in  the  East,  through  Russia  and  the  Cri¬ 
mea  in  1829,  with  Sketches  of  the  Imperial  IJeet  and  Army, 
by  J.  E.  Alexander,  K.  L.S.,  ICth  Lancers,  M.R.A.S.  &c.— 3.  The 
Turf,  a  Satirical  Novel,  2  vols.— 1.  The  Revolt  of  the  Angels,  by  the 
author  of  **  Cain  the  Wanderer,”  &c.— An  octavo  edition,  consider¬ 
ably  improved,  with  numerous  illustrations,  of  Travels  in  Sicily, 
Greece,  and  Albania,  by  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes,  B.D.of  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge.— And,  G.  Clarence,  a  Tale  of  our  Own  Times,  3 
vols. 

New  Mkzzotivto  Style  of  Drawing. — We  have  examined  a 
niimbci  of  very  beautiful  drawings  executed  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Cruik- 
shank,  exhibiting  the  Mezzotinto  style  which  has  recently  been  in- 
tro<luced  into  this  city  by  these  ingenious  artists.  One  characteiistic 
feature  of  this  style  of  drawing,  is  its  remarkable  softness,  which,  in 
sea-pieces  and  landscape  designs,  has  a  more  pleasing  effect  than  the 
[>encil  alone  could  accomplish.  VV  c  recommend  this  accomplishment 
to  the  attention  of  those  of  our|rcaders  who  patronise  the  Fine  Arts ; 
and  we  may  add,  that  we  are  given  to  understand  it  may  be  learned 
with  great  facility. 


WEEKLY  REGISTER  OF  CRITICISM  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 


The  Juvenile  Library.— This  work  will  appear  under  the 
highest  auspices,  her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent  having 
granted  her  express  permission  that  it  should  be  dedicated  to  the 
young  Princess  Victoria ;  and  the  first  number,  comprising  **  The 
Lives  of  Remarkable  Youth  of  both  Sexes,”  which  is  to  appear  on 
the  1st  of  July,  will  accordingly  be  embellished  with  a  highly-finish¬ 
ed  portrait  of  the  Princess,  besides  those  of  King  Edward  VI.,  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 

Manzoni,  the  Italian  novelist,  prompted  by  an  excess  of  sensitive 
apprehension,  has  thrown  the  MS.  of  his  new  romance  into  the  fire. 
Authors  are  seldom  troubled  with  such  fits  of  humility,  and  we  could 
mention  some  in  whom  we  could  easily  forgive  this  species  of  self¬ 
revenge. 

A  Translation  of  the  Life  of  Agricola,  by  Tacitus  has  appeared, 
in  4to,  at  Florence,  from  the  pen  of  Louis  Bonaparte.  The  notes 
are  critical  and  erudite. 

New  Portrait  op  Burns. — Mr  Horsburgh  has  now  finished  his 
engraving  from  Taylor’s  portrait  of  Burns,  of  which  we  gave  so  full 
an  account  some  time  ago.  As  a  work  of  art,  this  engraving  reflects 
the  highest  credit  on  Mr  Horsburgh.  The  execution  is  at  once  clear, 
soft,  and  distinct.  Of  the  merits  of  the  portrait,  as  a  true  and  cha¬ 
racteristic  likeness,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  now  to  speak.  The  testi¬ 
monials  in  its  favour  obtained  by  the  publishers  from  the  very  high- 
est  authorities  arc  decisive  on  the  point.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this 
print  will  find  its  way  over  the  whole  country,  and  be  hung  up  alike 
in  the  nobleman’s  drawing-room  and  the  peasant’s  parlour. 

Chit-Chat  from  Paris.— A  valuable  collection  of  autographs  of 
celebrated  characters  has  been  publishing  at  Paris  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  past  in  numbers,  and  is  now  complete  in  three  quarto  vo¬ 
lumes. — Champollion  has  returned  from  Egypt,  and  is  about  to 
publish  a  work  upon  the  discoveries  he  has  made,  in  which  their 
entire  agreement  with  thd'facts  recorded  by  Moses,  Herodotus,  Ma- 
netho,  Tacitus,  and  others,  will  be  clearly  illustrated.— A  French 
ecclesiastical  Biography  is  announced  for  publication,  in  eighty-one 
volumes  8vo.  Each  volume  is  to  include  one  diocese,  and  the  one 
devoted  to  that  of  Paris  is  to  appear  immediately.— M.  D’Arlincourt, 
after  a  long  silence,  is  about  to  publish  another  romance,  in  four  vo¬ 
lumes,  entitled  The  Rebels  under  Charles  V.— A  new  Journal,  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  geology,  is  about  to  be  commenced,  edited  by 
Messrs  Boue,  Jobert,  sen.,  and  Rozet.  The  editors  announce,  that 
they  will  receive  communications  in  foreign  languages,  and  have 
them  translated  for  the  Journal  into  French.— A  new  voyage  round 
the  world,  it  is  said,  will  be  undertaken  after  the  termination  of  the 
expedition  to  Algiers,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Mathieu,  the 
principal  object  of  which  will  be  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.— The 
weather  of  late  at  Paris  has  been  exceedingly  bad. — At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  month,  the  Fete  Dieu  was  celebrated  with 
great  magnificence. 

Chit-Chat  from  London. — Thom’s  Statues  are  again  exhibiting 
in  London,  with  the  addition  of  the  Landlord  and  Landlady.  Our 
Scotch  friend  evidently  knows  how  to  do  the  Cockneys,  as  he  thus 
makes  two  exhibitions  out  of  one  group.— A  silly  paragraph  having 
appeared  in  an  Irish  paper — the  Sligo  Observer — stating,  in  the  most 
positive  terms,  that  the  song  called  **  The  Exile  of  Erin,”  was  not 
the  produetion  of  Mr  Campbell,  that  gentleman  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  publish  a  letter  in  the  Times,  in  which  he  proves  his  authorship 
beyond  a  doubt. 

Chit-Chat  from  Glasgow. — Active  preparations  are  making  for 
the  approaching  Exhibition  of  Paintings.  Already'several  works  of 
great  merit  have  come  forward,  especially  from  Graham,  as  also 
from  the  very  rising  artist  Macnee.  Advertisements  have  appeared 
in  the  metropolitan  journals,  and  several  of  the  leading  artists  there 
have  promised  efficient  aid.  The  Institution,  which  has  successfully 
established  these  annual  exhibitions,  is  an  admirable  one  in  design, 
and  is  now  altogether  unexceptionable  in  management,  for  from  its 
President— Mr  Smith  of  Jordanhill— to  its  'unwearied  SecreUry, 
every  one  seems  zealous  in  the  cause.  In  addition  to  what  it  has  al¬ 
ready  done,  it  is  about  to  establish  an  Academy  for  studying  froin 
the  antique. — The  long-disputed  question  as  to  which  of  our  rival 
managers  should  get  the  patent,  is  at  last  about  to  be  decided  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Alexander.' — Gig-rowing  and  cricket  are  the  favourite  amuse¬ 
ments  at  present,  relieved  by  cold  punch,  cigars,  and  the  Edinburgh 
Literary  Journal,  There  is  to  be  a  regatta  on  the  Clyde  in  a  few 
weeks. — There  are  whispers  of  a  Magazine  being  about  to  be  started 
here  on  a  liberal  and  business-like  plan,  next  publishing  season.— 
The  Shamrock,”  a  collection  of  excellent  Irish  songs,  will  appear 
as  soon  as  the  nights  grow  longer. — A  pleasure  trip  to  St  Kilda  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  some  spirited  steam-boat  proprietors. 

Theatrical  Gossip. — During  the  season  which  has  now  closed, 
fifteen  new  pieces  were  produced  at  both  Drury  Lane  and  Covent 
Garden.  The  following  is  a  list  of  them,  with  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  nights  each  was  performed 

DRURY  LANK.  Sights,  CJOVENT  GARDEN.  Nights. 

Epicharis  .  .  .5  First  of  May  .  .  .11 

Greek  Family  .  withdrawn.  Robber’s  Wife  .  .  .  1.3 

Snakes  in  the  Grass  .  .  0  Shakspeare’s  Early  Days  .  1 1 

Brigand  .  ,  .  .17  Night  before  the  Wedding  .  4 

Follies  of  Fashion  .  .11  Royal  Fugitive  .  ,  .6 


DRURY  LANE. 

Nights, 

COVENT  GARDEN. 

Nights* 

Witchflnder 

withdrawn. 

Black-eyed  Susan 

,  ,  13 

Jack  in  the  Box  . 

• 

.  50 

Harlequin  and  Cock  Robin  34 

National  Guard  . 

• 

.  14 

Husband’s  Mistake 

.  .  18 

Past  and  Present  . 

• 

.  10 

Phrenologists  . 

withdrawn. 

Popping  the  Question  . 

.  12 

Robert  the  Devil  . 

.  .  34 

Perfection 

• 

.  17 

Ninetta 

.  .  12 

Dragon’s  Gift  • 

• 

.  20 

Teddy  the  Tiler  • 

•  .  45 

Hofer  .  .  • 

• 

.  12 

Wigwam  •  . 

.  .  21 

A  Joke’s  a  Joke  • 

withdrawn. 

Cinderella  •  . 

.  .  20 

Spanish  Husband 

• 

.  6 

The  Colonel 

withdrawn. 

Greek  Family 
Snakes  in  the  Grass 
Brigand 

Follies  of  Fashion 


withdrawn. 

.  0 
.  .  47 

.  11 


—It  is  said,  that  on  the  next  occasion  of  applying  for  a  renewal  of 
the  licenses  for  the  minor  metropolitan  theatres,  the  proprietors  of 
Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane  Theatres  have  determined  upon 
entering  a  strong  opposition  against  the  claimants,  on  the  ground 
that  the  minor  theatres  have  departed  from  the  terms  upon  which 
they  were  licensed,  by  acting  the  regular  drama,  instead  of  confining 
their  entertainments  to  spectacles,  dancing,  and  music.  It  is  even 
said  that  proceedings  have  already  been  commenced  against  the 
Tottenham-street  Theatre.— The  Haymarket  Theatre  has  opened 
for  the  season  ;  Kean  is  engaged  as  a  star  for  a  limited  period,  and 
among  the  regular  company  are  Horn,  W.  Farren,  Cooper,  the  new 
actor  Webster,  Vining,  Mrs  Humby,  Mrs  Glover,  Miss  Mordaunt, 
and  Miss  T.  H.  Kelly.— War de.  Meadows,  and  Miss  Ellen  Tree,  are 
taking  a  provincial  tour. — The  English  Opera-House  performers 
commence  their  campaign  at  the  Adelphi  on  the  first  of  July. — Miss 
Paton  and  Mr  W’^ood  have  gone  together  to  Dublin.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  very  disgusting  in  these  two  persons  thus  publicly  playing  to¬ 
gether.  We  do  not  believe  it  would  be  tolerated  in  Edinburgh. — 
Adams,  an  American  tragedian,  is  at  present  performing  the  first 
line  of  tragedy  in  Liverpool  along  with  Vandenhoff.  Yates  and  the 
Elephant  are  also  there.  Another  elephant  has  made  its  appearance 
in  Glasgow ;  but  it  is  not  the  real  Simon  Pure. — Miss  Fanny  Kemble 
performs  the  Grecian  Daughter  for  her  benefit  this  evening,  after 
which  the  theatre  will  close  for  the  season. — There  is  no  truth  what¬ 
ever  in  the  report  that  Mr  John  Kemble,  son  of  Mr  Charles  Kemble, 
is  to  come  upon  the  stage.  Mr  John  Kemble  is,  in  point  of  fact,  in¬ 
tended  for  the  church— a  very  different  sort  of  profession. 

Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

.Tune  19 — 25. 

Sat.  The  Provoked  Husband,  Sf  Cramond  Brig, 

Mon.  Isabella,  ^  Charles  Edward, 

Tues.  Merchant  of  Venice,  No  Song,  No  Supper, 

Wed.  The  Gamester,  Guy  Mannering, 

Thurs.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  8s  Warlock  of  the  Glen, 

Fri.  The  Gamester,  Sf  Rob  Roy, 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

The  present  Number  concludes  the  Third  Volume  of  the  Literary 
Journal,  We  shall  commence  the  Fourth  next  Saturday,  with  a 
double  Number,  along  with  which  will  be  given  a  Title-page  and 
Index  to  Vol.  III.  It  was  also  our  wish  to  have  had  the  portrait  of 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd  ready  at  the  same  time ;  but  this  we  have  found 
impossible.  It  will  be  published,  however,  with  the  July  monthly 
Part,  and  will  then  be  delivered  gratis  to  our  subscribers. — Next 
Number,  besides  other  articles  of  interest,  will  contain  The  Editor 
IN  HIS  Slippers,  No.  VIII. 

TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W E  are  obliged  to  postpone  till  next  week  reviews  of  Mrs  Norton’s 
**  Undying  One,”  and  several  other  new  works. 

We  are  afraid  that  th^  additional  communication  On  the  Origin 
and  Progress  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  France”  would  lx?  interesting 
to  only  a  very  limited  portion  of  our  readers.— We  regret  that  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  find  room  for  the  story  entitled  “  Italian  Friend¬ 
ship.”— The  communication  of  Proteus  ”  will  probably  have  a 
plaee  in  our  next.— W'e  shall  endeavour  to  attend  to  the  hint  of 
**  An  Amateur”  next  week. — A  Correspondent  is  correct  In  his  sur¬ 
mises  as  to  the  source  from  which  the  **  Memoir  of  Schiller,”  in  our 
last,  was  compiled.—**  A  Tale  of  Witchcraft,”  and  *'  Letter  from 
Oban,”  are  unavoidably  postponed  till  next  week. 

A  Ballad  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  in  our  next.— Poetical  commu¬ 
nications  received  this  week  from  Glasgow  and  Peebles,  as  well  as 
those  from  many  of  our  other  Correspondents,  will  be  attended  to 
next  Saturday.— We  do  not  think  so  highly  of  the  specimens  of  the 
**  Journeyman  Mason’s  ”  poetry,  as  our  correspondent  seems  to  do 
who  has  favoured  us  with  them.— We  regret  that  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  find  room  for  the  following  verses: — **  The  Feelings  of 
Home,”  by  **  M.  J.”  of  Glasgow,— **  A  Mother’s  Song,”  and  **  Look 
not  on  the  Wine,”  by  **  G.”  of  Glasgow,—**  The  Snowdrop,”  by 
‘*  J.  S.  L.”— and  **  To  M.  A.” 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  our  correspondents  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  occasional  communications  similar  to  the  pa- 
ragraphs  in  to-day’s  Journal,  entitled  **  Chit-Chat  from  Paris,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  Glasgow,” 
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ADVERTISExMENTS,  ' 

Connected  with  Literature^  Science^  and  the^  Arts, 

[Advertisrmbnts  from  London,  intended  for  insertion  in  this 
Journal,  which  now  forms  one  of  the  most  eligible  mediums  for 
Literary  Advertising  in  Scotland,  are  respectfully,  requested  to  be 
left  with  Mr  Frbdkrick  Sombrs,  No.  16‘J,  Fleet  Street,  who  has 
been  appointed  Agent  for  the  Advertising  Department  in  London. 
Terms  the  same  as  the  Edinburgh  Newspapers.] 


This  day  was  published. 

In  2  vols.  18mo,  price  7s.  extra  cloth  boards, 

THE  LIFE 

OF 

KING  JAMES  THE  FIRST. 

By  ROBEIir  CHAMBERS, 

Author  of  the  Kebellious  in  Scotland,  iiv. 


Two  Voluiuoy. 
fu’tv-i  ivk  .\m> 

iUiXSTA HfJVS  .VI IS€I<:LI..X N V. 

r.diliburgh :  FriiiU  J  for  CuVNi-  ^biA!  ai»d  4'u. ;  and  lllJh-.T, 
C'Hvvi’K,  and  (!o..  f.nodon. 


hOtaKlE-NNK’S  VIEVIOIKS  oi  N\PO 
LEON  BONAPARTE,  translated  by  Dr  Meiu&s,  ateou  ihe  eve  ot 
publication  in  the  Miscellany. 


ORIGINAL  POllTRAITOF  ROBERT  BURNS. 

Now  ready  for  delivery, 

DEDICATED,  BY  PERMISSION, 

TO  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BART. 

A  GENUINE  AND  ORIGINAL  PORTRAIT 

OF 

ROBERT  BURNS, 

PAINTED  IN  1786,  BY  THE  LATE  MR  PETER  TAYLOR, 
AND  FINISHED  IN  THE  FIRST  STYLE  OP  LINE  ENORAVING, 

BY  MR  JOHN  HORSBUROH. 

Size  of  the  Prhit,  9  by  12  inches. 


PRINT.S, . 

• 

• 

1.5s. 

PROOFS  ON  FRENCH  PAVER,  • 

• 

• 

i. 

Is. 

PROOFS  ON  INDIA  PAPER, 

• 

• 

L 

•  5  s, 

PROOFS  ON  INDIA  PAPER,  BEFORE  WRITING, 

^8. 

To  be  delivered  strictly  in  the  order  of  Suhscription. 

Testimonials  in  favour  of  the  strong  likeness  of  this  Poi  trait  to 
the  original  have  been  received  from  — J/rs  Bwr«»,  j  Mackhose, 
{Ctarhida)^  Misx  Dunlop  of  Dunlop,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.,  John 
Sijme,  Peter  Hill,  Ch.'trles' Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  and  DavlJ  Briif^i, 
Jun.  EsQulrcx.  and  from  many  other  persons  who  were  immediately 
connected  with  the  Poct. 

Copies  of  the  Testimonials  mentioned  alxive  may  be  had  by  applv- 
inj  to  the  Publishers. 

Edinburgh :  luiblUhed  for  the  Proprietor,  bv  Constable  and  Co., 
19,  Waterloo-Plaee;  and  Moon,  Boys,  aud  Graves,  Priutsellers  to 
his  Mijetty,  London. 


PLEASURE  TRIP  TO  ST  KILDA. 

^HE  Proprietors  of  the  Benue  vis  Steam-Packet 

propose  to  send  that  Vessel  a  PLEASURE  TRIP  to  ST 
HILDA  about  the  beginning  of  July.  The  beauty  of  the  Scenery 
of  this  sequesterctl  Island,  as  well  as  of  what  will  come  under  obser* 
vation  during  the  Trip,  has  been  already  so  fully  described  by  many 
eminent  tourists,  that  to  attempt  giving  even  an  outline  of  it  in  the 
mnrrow  limits  of  an  advertisement  were  superfluous.  Siifhee  it  to 
say,  that  an  opportunity  of  visiting  this,  the  most  retired  part  of  the 
British  Isles,  rarely  offers  itself,  and  can  only  be  accomplisned  in  the 
event  of  an  adequate  number  of  Gentlemen  coming  forward  to  sup¬ 
port  this  proposal.  Returning  from  St  Hilda,  the  Bennevis  will  call 
at  Staffs,  iC  wished  for  by  the  Passengers.  This  vessel  has  now  been 
plying  for  thme  seasons  betwixt  Glasgow  and  the  Western  Islands, 
It  found  to  be  an  execileat  soe-boat,  and  is  in  every  other  respect  fit 
for  the  route.  Final  notice*  will  be  given  by  advertisement  as  to  tlie 
day  of  sailing.  *  '  , 

Farther  pariioilars  will  be,  given  on  application  to  Messrs  Cun* 
STACf.R  ana  Co.,  Edinburgh;'  or  to  the  Suosmber, 

JOHN  M*LROD,  1.5,  Turner’s  Court. 

CUsguv,  22d  June,  U30. 


Published  this  day,  12mo,  6s.  boards, 

•J'HE  POCKET  LAWYER :  A  Practical  Digest 

of  the  Laws  of  Scotland,  reducing  all  the  most  important 
Branches  of  those  Laws  to  short  and  familiar  Propositions,  sup. 
ported  by  References  to  approved  Authoiities ;  with  an  Appendix  of 
Forms  of  Writings,  Law  Expenses,  &c. 

By  A  Member  ok  the  Faculty  of  Advocates. 

Printed  for  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh. 


This  day  is  published, 

In  i  vols.  12mo,  price  L.l,  4s. 

'j'HE  SAILOR  BOY,  or  the  Admiral  and  his 

Proteg^,  by  Rosalia  St  Clair,  Author  of  Ulrica  of  Saxony, 
Banker's  Daughters  of  Bristol,  Fashionables  and  Un fashionables. 
Son  of  O’Donnel,  First  and  Last  Years  of  Wedded  Life,  Eleanor 
Ogilvie,  &c. 

i  London  :  Printed  for  A.  K.  Newman  and  Co. 


The  following  will  appear  this  Summer. 

The  SUTTEE,,  or  Iliiuloo  Convert,  by  ]Mrs  General 
Manwaring,  Author  of  Moscow,  (fee.  .3  vols. 


ST  .f  AMES’S, or  A  IVop  jit  Delusion, by  Eliza  13est. 

'  i‘  vol;<.  Kvo. 


1  ’  1 1 .  1*.  L  N  j  40'  1  lo‘  K4»'-«*ot 

till 

4‘4riiinii. 

4  V4»l 

h.  i  1  1  i‘.  L  VV  1  N  .  a  1  C4iiii;i  1 14•♦^. 

ClihTi'.  -d  editiwii.  •"»  vols. 

by 

.1. 

H  Oh  -  1. 1 

HIlMiK  AN  D  NO  WII  K.  b^ 

lion.  4  voIk. 

.'iU' 

Al  4*>-  1., 

Vil  rd 

RoHTiMi  OX  THE  SIT; Ail  CAXK. 


Just  published, 

In  demy  8vo,  with  llUistralixe  Plate.s,  price  l.>s. 

'FHE  NATURE  and  PROPEUTIE.'^  of  the 

SUGAR  CANE;  with  Practical  Directions  for  its  (  ttliure,  and 
the  Manufacture  of  its  vaiious  products;  det.Tihng  the  new  and 
much- improved  methods  of  E.vlracliu^,  BoUing,  Hejinin^,  and  Di.v- 
iilling ;  also.  Description.^  of  the  best  Maciiiiiery,  and  useful  Direc¬ 
tions  for  the  general  management  of  Estates,  &c.  Aie. 

By  GEORGE  RICHARDSON  POUTER. 

**  This  Volume  contain.^  a  valuable  mass  of  scientific  .and  practi¬ 
cal  information,  and  is,  indeed,  a  compendium  of  every  tiling  iiue- 
resting  relative  to  colonial  Agriculture  .and  Manufacture.”— /;/h7- 
/  iff c  nee. 

**  This  Work  may  be  considered  one  of  tlie  most  valuable  books 
that  has  yet  issued  from  the  press,  connected  with  Colonial  iiiteiesti ; 
indeed,  we  know  not  any  greater  service  we  couKl  lender  \Vc;>t  India 
Proprietors,  than  in  recommending  the  study  of  Mr  Porter’s  volume.” 
— Spectator. 

*•  We  can,  altogether,  recommend  this  volume  as  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  the  library  of  the  home  West  India  merchant,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  resident  planter.” — Literary  Ga^xile,  j 

Published  by  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  ('ornhill,  London. 


TO  DYSPEPTICS, 

THE  STUDIOUS  AND  SEDENTARY. 

SUTLER’S  COOLING  APERIENT  POW- 

DERS,— produce  an  extremely  refreshing  Eftorvescing  Drink, 
preferable  to  Soda,  Seidlitz,  or  Magne.^ia  Water,  and  at  the  siuxie 
time  a  Mild  and  Cooling  Aperient,  peculiarly  adapted  to  promote  the 
healthy  action  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  and  thereby  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  Constipation  and  Indigestion,  with  all  their  train  of 
consequences,  as  Depression,  Flatulence,  Acidity  or  Heartburn, 
Headach,  Febrile  Symptoms,  Eruptions  on  the  Skin,  &c.  &c. ;  and 
by  frequent  use  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  Ca¬ 
lomel,  Epsom  Salts,  and  other  violent  medicines,  which  tend  to  de¬ 
bilitate  the  system.  When  taken  after  too  free  an  indulgence  in  the 
luxuries  of  the  table,  particularly  after  too  much  wine,  the  usual  dis- 
agreeable  effects  are  altogether  avoided.  In  warm  climates,  they 
will  be  found  extremely  beneficial,  as  they  prevent  accuinulatiun  of 
Bile,  and  do  not  debilitate. 

Prepared,  and  sold  in  2s.  9d.  Boxes,— and  10s.  6d.  and  20s.  Cases, 
by  Butler,  Chemist  to  his  Majesty,  No.  73,  Prince’s  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  and  (authenticated  by  the  Preparer’s  name  and  address,  in 
the  Label  afRxed  to  each  box  and  case)  may  be  obtained  of  Butler 
and  Co.,  4,  Cheapside,  Corner  of  St  Paul’s,  London  ;  and  of  all  the 
principal  Druggists  and  Booksellers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 


Edinburgh  :  Published  for  the  Proprietor?,  every  Saturday  Morning, 
by  CONSTABLE  6c  CO.  19,  WATERLOO  PLACE  ; 

Sold  also  by  Thomas  Atkinson  6c  Co.,  84,  Trongate.  Glasgow ;  W. 
Curry,  iun.  and  Co.,  Dublin;  Hurst,  Chanck,  and  Co.,  Lon¬ 
don;  and  by  all  Newsmen,  Postmasters,  and  Clerks  of  the  Road, 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

Pi  ice  Gdt  f  or  Stamped  and  sentjree  by  post,  lU(/. 


i  Printed  by  Bali.anxvne  6i  Co.  Paul's  Work,  Cauen^^ate* 
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